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CHAPTER L 



Genoa, once the stronghold of a bold nn- 
tameable Democracy, insolent as brave, and 
licentious as free, at the period of our story still 
held its place as a great commercial city, 
though its proud • and haughty republic no 
longer existed. Time was when Kingdoms 
were her subject Provinces, and the spoils of 
the East served as doweries for her daughters • 
but in the year 18—, her glory only existed in 
hermonuments of extinguished greatness, be- 
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traying weakness under the shadow of names 
once so mighty. 

Our story opens during the blockade of 
Genoa by sea and land — Massena, the most 
able and most amiable of Napoleon's Generals, 
held the City with an insignificant force, in 
defiance of Austria, by land ; whilst England's 
fleet, under Lord Keith, threatened the 
harbour and city, and blockaded the port. 

Amongst the ships and vessels forming 
the blockade, were several NeapoUtan gun 
and mortar boats, and two fine brigs. These 
latter carried eighteen guns each, and were 
remarkable for the beauty of their construction, 
their great speed, and the gallantry of their 
commanders. One of them, in particular, 
attracted universal attention ; the commander 
being a very young man, not more than four and 
twenty, who, though from his early youth in 
the Neapolitan service, was in relity a subject 
of his Britannic Majesty. 

Captain De Courcy, who commanded the 
Vesuvius, was known to be a most especial 
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favorite of the King and Queen of Naples, and 
the protegee of their prime minister, Acton. 
The Stromboli, the other Neapolitan brig, 
was commanded by a Sicilian, named Septimo. 
The two commanders were bosom friends, 
having served several years together in the 
same ship. Captain Septimo was, however, 
some six years Captain De Courcy's senior. : 
It was the month of May, and old Genoa 
still held out, though her defenders and her 
population were almost in a state of starvation. 
The two gun brigs had just returned from a 
cruise to Servona, that town having recently 
surrendered. The day after their rejoining the 
squadron,theVesuvius,havingreceivedinstruc. 
tions, got under weigh, and to the surprise of 
many in the fleet, who were watching her move- 
ments, stood with afine leadingbreeze right into 
the noble harbour of Genoa. All conjectured 
that, she was sent upon a somewhat hazardous > 
exploit ; and it was soon known that she had 
been ordered, if possible, to discover the. exact, 
position of the famous and audacious galley, 

B. 2. 
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'^ The Prima;" but, at the same time, cau- 
tioned not to incur unnecessary risk in carry- 
ing out her instructions. 

The Vesuvius, to the admiration of all, ac- 
complished her task in a most gallant and 
singularly fortunate manner — under a heavy 
fire — whilst attacked at the same time by two 
galley's full of men, one of which she dismasted, 
« the other she sunk — ^returning to her anchorage 
with only four men wounded. 

Having reported the result of his cruize, 
Captain De Couroy returned to his brig, which 
was anchored close beside the Stromboli. In 
the evening he went on board that vessel 
to sup with his friend Septimo. 

" I say, friend Hugh," said C5aptain Septimo 
to his guest, as they enjoyed their wine, " that 
last tack of yours was a somewhat mad act in 
the face of such a fire as you sustained. Any 
one but yourself would have been blown to 
pieces — and yet, strange to say, I hear you 
have not one man killed !" 

" Not one, thank God 1" returned De Oourcy, 
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^^ I certainly rather transgressed orders ; but 
without that last tack, I could not positively 

have ascertained the exact position of that 

• 

magnificent galley the Admiral is so anxious 
to cut out ; but I now am satisfi^ed^ and so is 
he, that the thing is to be done. She's a 
perfect beauty — pulls fifty- two oars, has no end 
of swivels, besides two tremendous long brass 
guns, thirty<*six pounders, so we shall have a 
glorious exploit to perform/* 

" Just the thing to please you, Hugh," re- 
turned Captain Septimo, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, " you have all the chivalry of the 
olden time in you ; Per mea fede^ you do not 
bear the name of De Courcy, without in- 
heriting the gallantry attached to it." 

" And yet, amico," returned our hero, " how 
do I know that I have any real right to that 
name." 

" I have several times heard you hint at 
something of the kind," said the Sicilian, ^^ and 
as often you have promised to relate the early 
passages of your young life, but unfortunately 
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someiiiing has turned up to prevent you. 
Now we have three or four hours to ourselves ; 
who knows what to-morrow may bring — and 
you know I am curious." 

" You are right, old friend," returned Hugh 
De Courcy, " go here goes for a short yam of 
my juvenile days ; when it is spun out, you 
will be just as wise as myself. 

"I fancy I must have been four or five 
years old when my recollection of persons and 
things awoke in me ; nevertheless my memory 
is not very vivid respecting that period, and 
some scenes and events are rather obscure. 
One thing I remember remarkably well, and 
that is the house I then dwelt in — it was an 
immense, queer, grim old mansion — ^with in- 
numerable rooms, halls, and chambers ; with- 
out a particle of furniture in them, excepting 
in the one Dame Betty and I occupied — I 
never heard that the old woman had any other 
name. Every pane of glass in the mansion 
had been smashed to pieces, and day light 
came in through the roof in many places. 
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Young as I was, I gloried in rambling through 
those deserted, fuiniture-less . rooms, and 
frequently lost myself, and when old Betty 
at last found me, she always commenced 
shaking the life out of me, and then kissing it 

back. 

" Tho windows !)f this gloomy old mansion 
looked out over as wild and dreary a track of 
country, as can possibly be imagined, vdth 
scarcely a vestige of cultivation, excepting 
here and there stunted trees, all leaning the 
same way, shewing that the prevailing wind 
in that district was the south-west. Within 
a quarter of a mile of the building was the 
wild and almost always storm-tossed sea, — 
the broad Atlantic. It somehow was 
always blowing against the front of the old 
tumble-down house, and the gales did cer- 
tainly make sundry strange and unearthly 
sounds and shrieks through tbe paneless win- 
dows, the h6les in the walls, and the roof, 
and along the corridors and galleries. I used 
to gaze out for hours upon the troubled deep. 
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I loved to see the strong, waves with their 
crested heads, ehase each other, and with 
childish delight I used to clap my hands, when 
I beheld a tall ship drive past, with the wild 
billows chasing it. 

" One evening, when old Betty had smoked 
and drank herself into a sleepy, dreamy state, 
I stole away to have a ramble over the old house, 
for latterly she had watched me very sharply, 
and threatened me that some monster would 
carry me off. Faith, Septimo, I scarcely think 
I could have been carried to a much worse 
place ; my food was none of the best, and my 
clothes were only fit to make a scarecrow of. 
Wel]« I stole out of the room, and because the 
old woman told me never to go below the 
second floor, down I went to the bottom — ^and 
began exploring all kinds of nooks and comers, * 
when suddenly I was astonished by the sounds 
of laughter from men's voices, coming through 
the wall of a room I was then Examining. I 
stopped, a little frightened, and then I heard a 
man with stentorian voice singing a song — the 
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• 

sound came from the other side of a thin plas- 
tered wall« I suppose I was rather a curious 
youngster, for I at once seized the remnant 
of a poker from an old grate^ and began boring 
through the lath and plaster, so as to have a 
peep hole. I worked away with might and 
main, till the old mortar, rotten and crumbling, 
gave way, and in went the poker. But, by 
jove^ my adventures were nearly ended then 
and there, for no sooner had the poker gone 
through, than I became early initiated into 
the use of gunpowder and mortar dust, for 
bang went a pistol at the hole, and a voice, 
swearing frightfully, roared out, ' Curse your 
impudence you spalpeen, whoever you are — 
take that for your — ' I lost the rest, for amass 
of mortar and lath was dashed over my person, 
making me roar lustily ; and, taking to my 
heels, I ran for my life, shouting ' Betty 1 
Betty 1 I'm kilt.' 

" This proves that I was no hero in my 
childhood. I had just reached the stairs, with 
the old poker in my grasp, when a man, 

B. 5. 
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flourishing a cutlass, rushed out of a dark pas- 
ag6,~a dozen more foUowing, shouting and 
halloing as if pursuing a fox — and seized me. 
I threw the poker in his face, and screaming for 
help to Betty — ^kicked like one possessed 

" * By the Holy Poker/ exclaimed the huge 
fellow, holding me up to the rest. ^ It's ould 
Betty's pet, that young scamp Hughey. You 
httle whelp, what brought you here a boring 
holes into decent people's houses, eh ? — ^you 
young vagrant I've a mind to eat you,' and faith 
Pthought he would, for he opened a mouth of 
most formidable dimensions ; but just then 
old Betty came hobbling down stairs. 

"* Here, old lady, take your pet and tie 
his legs.* 

" The old lady growled, caught hold of me, 
and shook me well, making the men laugh ; 
on taking me up in her arms, and saying some 
thing in Irish, she re-ascended the stiEurs. 

" This old mansion, as I learnt afterwards, 
stood in the coimty of Kerry, and was a notori- 
ous resort for smugglers. Time rolled on ; till 
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I suppose I was about six years old, when^ one 
day the old woman suddenly entered a room in 
which she generally locked me up, to stop my 
rambling propensities. I looked up, and saw 
she was accompanied by a tall handsome man. 

^^ ^ There/ said old Betly, pointing to me, 
^ That s him ; aint he as like as two peas, eh?' 

*^ The stranger came close to me, and 
dien paused, looking earnestly into my face, 
whilst I gazed at him with childish curiosity. 

^^ ^ Tes, young as he is, he is like him, very 
like him,' and he said these few words so kindly, 
and with so pleasing an expression of counte- 
nance that I was attracted towards him and 
looked up into his face, anxious that he should 
speak to me. 

" ' Come to me, my dear Utile fellow,' con- 
tinued the stranger, ^ you do not look as if you 
were afraid of me— eh ?* 

" ' Oh I No,' I replied, eagerly, for a voiae of 
kindness was new to me. 

*^ He. took me up on his knee, and kissed 
me, and then asked several trifling childish 
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qaestions, and put in my hand some silver 
coins. ^Now, Hugh' said my new friend, 
' how would you like to go across that great salt 
water you see from the window, and in a great 
ship?* 

^^ I gazed up into his handsome face, and 
clapping my hands, said, * Oh, yes, I should 
like to go, I am tired of the old house, and 
whispering in his ear, ' and tired of old Betty.' 
Therein I was ungrateful^ for though she was 
old and sometimes cross, she was my preserver; 
but, as a child, I could not know that. 

" 'Well then, you shall come with me,' and 
again kissing me, he put me down, spoke to 
old Betty for some moments, and then departed. 

^' I asked the old woman numberless ques- 
tions, but she did nothing but rock herself in 
her chair, and murmur, ' Ochhone, Ochhone,' 
Poor faithful old soul, she is at rest, very long 

ago. 

" During that night, I was carried away. I 

must have slept very soundly, or else they gave 

me a sleeping potion, for when I awoke I was 
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on board a ahip and yery sick, caused by tbe 
vessel rolling heayily. After three or four days 
the Tessel came to an anchor, and the stranger, 
whom the men on board called Captain Acton, 
came and carried me into a boat launched from 
the ship, which was rowed into a little creek, 
and we landed ; the boat returned to the yessel 
and Captain Acton and I walked into a town 
some little distance from the creek. The same 
night we entered a carriage and travelled for 
three days till we reached a great city. My 
kind protector took me to a large house, and 
told me we were in Paris, and that the people 
he was going to leave me with, were good and 
kind, and would be fond of me, and that he 
himself would always take care of me, for the 
sake of my noble father. 

/^The persons, under whose care I was 
placed, consisted of a widow lady and her two 
daughters, handsome kind girls, but I did not 
understand a word they said. After a time I 
began to pick up simdry words, and before a 
year was out, I spoke French tolerably well, and 
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as soon as I began to understand the language I 
got on rapidly, so that by the time I was eight 
years old I could talk French as well as English, 
and one of the giils picked up English from me. 
1 continually asked after Captain Acton, and 
they told me, he was an officer in the French 
marine. I became very fond : of ;the two young 
ladies, who were French Protestants from 
Languedoc and they took great pains in 
instructing me to pray as they did. 

•' I was nine years old, when Captain Acton, 
suddenly returned ; he embraced me affection- 
ately, and told me he was going to take me 
with him into Italy. I was pleased to go with 
him, though at the same time regretted leaving 
the kind friends to whom I had become at- 
tached. As Maria de Teutonville kissed me, 
fondly, she said, in her low soft voice, 
** Remember, Hugh, . you are a Protestant. 
Your father and mother were Protestants, 
don't let them make you a Catholic/ 

'^ I understood very little about the difference 
of creeds, but being fond of Maria, what 
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she had taught me, made an impression, and 
so I sai^, shortly, ^ No fear, I will always be 
what you have taught me to be ;' and so we 
parted, and we have never met since, 

^^ We then, that is Captain Acton and myself, 
travelled to Marseilles, and sailed to Leghorn, 
and shortly after to a town called Sienna, and 
there he placed me in a kind of college to 
finish my education, were I remained five years. 
I was fourteen years old when my protector 
again came for me and took me to Naples. 
Captain Acton was just commencing his for- 
tunate and extraordinary career ; as the especial 
favorite of the Queen of Naples. I was taken on 
boad his ship and was engaged in many of those 
daring exploits that made his name so renowned. 
After a time I was placed in the Neapolitan 
navy; — and soon became fondly attached to the 
service. Before I sailed I asked Captain 
Acton if I had a father or mother living, or if 
he was a relation of mine. 

" * No relation whatever,* said he, 'but I was 
the firm friend of your father, neither of 
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your parents live. I am now in a position to 
push your fortune in the Neapolitan Iservice ; 
you have courage and talent, look forward with 
hope, and always consider me as a second 
father.' 

" Now, Septimo, I have nearly spun my 
yam, you know how I have prospered, thanks 
to dame Fortune." 

"Eh! per Bacco," interrupted the com- 
mander of the StromboU, " allow some credit 
to your daring courage in achieving exploits, 
few, if any, would venture upon attempting?" 

" You are partial, amico," continued Hugh 
De Courcy, " however^ on returning to Naples, 
at the age of two and twenty, I found my 
protector, Acton, at the summit of his extraor- 
dinary career. At this time I suppose he was 
sixty-two years old at least, and had just 
married a young girl, indeed you might say a 
child, for to me she did not appear more than 
fifteen. The whole power of the Government 
was centred in Acton. When I proceeded to 
his princely mansion, he received me with his 
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usual kindness and affection, cozaplimented 
me upon my achievements, and the great good 
fortune that had attended my career. 

" A Tery short time after my retUrn to Naples 
I was nominated Captain of a ship of war. I 
was presented to the King and Queen, and 
most graciously received, his majesty con- 
versing freely with me for some time. 

^' Sir John Acton, at this time, resided in a 
magnificent palace, in the Beviere de Ghiega. 
One evening, sitting with my patron in the 
halcony, which commanded an unrivalled view 
over sea and land, ^ I have often wished, Sir 
John,' I commenced, ^to askyouafew questions. 
Tou have been a generous, kind protector to 
me ; still there is in aU hearts a strong natural 
desire to know from whence they spring. 
Tell me, dear sir, who were my parents, for 
you have often said they were known to you, 
in fact that you protected me, from the strong 
fiiendship that once existed between you and 
my father. 

"'Very true, Hugh/ said Sir John, sipping 
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having devoted some years of his early life to 
the study of drugs and chemicals. When I 
was about twenty years of age I went over to 
Ireland, employed by the French Government 
as a kind of agent ; whilst there I became ac- 
quainted with your father, who was then un- 
marriidd, of my own age, and inspired vnth the 
same feelings respecting the grievous wrongs 
our country groaned under. 

" * Your father was an enthusiast after liberty, 
the only son of a nobleman, whose whole 
energies were exerted to crush the very breath 
of freedom, and to force his countrymen to 
bend unresistingly to the harsh laws then in 
existence against the Boman Catholics. 

" * Your father, I suppose from conviction, 
abjured the Protestant faith, and became a 
Catholic. Now, it is somewhat singular,' 
continued Sir John, looking earnestly at me, 
'that you, reared entirely in a Catholic 
country, should profess the Protestant religion.' 

" * You forget,' I put in, seeing him pause, 
* that often, at a very early age, we imbibe re- 
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ligious opinions and impressions not easily 
shaken off. Now, Madame de TeutonTiUe 
and her two daughters, with whom you placed 
me in Paris, were Ftench Protestants from 
Languedoc — ' 

" ^ The deuce they were/ said Sir John, ' I 
know Captain de Teutonville was not — ' 

" * No/ 1 returned, * I heard Madame say he 
was not, and that they made no public mani* 
festation of their faith whilst in Paris, owing 
to the disturbances at that period. Madame 
and her daughters took pity upon my untaught 
childhood in respect to religion-— they related 
to me the noble deeds of the early Yaudois, 
the Albigences, and other Protestants who 
suffered for their pure and simple faith. These 
tales made a forcible impression ou mj mind, 
and I vowed I would nourish the principles 
they taught me. Then, singular enough, in 
the college in Sienna were two English boys 
of my own age — one the son of a distinguished 
nobleman. Lord Umfreville ; who was placed 
there by his father, to study the Italian Ian* 
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guage in its greatest purity — while Lord Um- 
freville himself proceeded on a voyage to the 
Black Sea, and to explore the Caucasus. 
With the Honorable Edward Umfreville I 
formed a sincere friendship, and during the 
two years we remained together he confirmed 
and strengthened my early impressions/ 

" * Humph I 'tis strange/ said Sir John, 
in a musing tone, ^ your grandfather, was a fierce 
and zealous bigot for the Protestant faith. 
Your father renounced his birth-right to 
follow the creed of his choice, and now, the 
grandson returns to the faith of his grand- 
father of his own accord. Per Bacco I there's 
no ruling destinies/ 

" * Rather,' I returned, * of coimteracting the 
will of the Almighty — ' 

" * But,' continued Sir John, * I was giving 
you a brief sketch of your family history with- 
out mentioning names. Your grandfather's 
fierce resentment against your father not only 
caused him to disinherit him , but for fear that 
child of his should inherit title or property, he 
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married, in his sixtieth year, a young lady of 

good family, executed some deeds, and left the 
whole of his estates in England and Ireland, 
to any male progeny he might have by his 
second wife. In case of no heir, the estates 
to devolve to his younger brother. I did not 
return to Ireland for ten years after this, when 
I learnt that your father had married, and that 
in that short space both your parents had died, 
and left an only child, unprotected.* 

" ' Your grandfather was still living, but 
resided entirely on his estate in England, and 
had a son and heir by his second wife. I never 
ceased enquiring till I found you out. You 
know, and remember, no doubt, when I dis- 
covered you in an old family mansion, deserted 
and in ruins, in the county of Kerry, under the 
care of a strange old crone, but faithful and 
true hearted. The house was the abode of smug- 
glers, and the country wild and thinly inhabited. 
I have told you all, Hugh, that I think 
it necessary you should know, for a fur I her 
knowledge might only tend to embitter your 
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mind and thoughts, and perhaps make you 
miserable — ' 

" * Still/ I remarked, * you might tell me my 
mothers name; she must have died young, 
and alas, life could not have presented much 
enjoyment to her/ 

" * Yes,' returned Sir John, seriously, * such 
was the case— your old nurse said, she was as 
fair and lovely a flower as ever bloomed and 
died— your mother was a De Courcy and of 
the best blood of Ireland.* 

" * What,' I exclaimed, * and did not her 
family stretch out their hands in pity, to her 
destitute and orphan child ?' 

" * No,' bitterly exclaimed Sir John, *not to 
the child of the disinherited and apostate — 
Ha I' he added, ^ we are going too far ; no more 
of this, Hugh, the heritage of your fathers has 
passed away for ever, think only of the fame 
and honour you may win here — ' he paced the 
chamber for some moments, and then said, ^ I 
shall soon be a father, Hugh. The world, no 
doubt, calls me an old fool, and one fool 
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your acquaintance with this much-talked-of 
and admired Princess began." 

" Most willingly, my dear Septimo," returned 
De Courcy, " it is a very brief narrative. You 
remember, we parted company at Malta ; you 
sailed for Gibraltar, whilst I stretched over to 
the coast of Sicily. One morning, with a very 
Ught wind, and the sea like a mirror, we dis- 
covered the tops of two lofty Latine sails to 
windward of us, and before two hours had 
passed, made them out to be two heavily-anped 
galleys, towing a dismasted craft. Baracco, my 
first lieutenant, said he was .sure, from their . 
rig and appearance, that they were Algerine or 
Tunisian rovers. 

" I crowded sail on the brig, and very shortly 
satisfied myself that Baracco was right. They 
were rovers I had chased three months previ- 
ously, and lost in a dense fog of three days' 
duration. They were formidable vessels : the 
largest pulled fifty oars, carried eight heavy 
guns, and was said to have one hundred and 
fifty men on board ; the other was armed with 

c. 2 
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sk-poimdera and numerous swivels, with one 
hundred men. I felt certain the two vessels 
before me were the same that I had chased. 
Our government was extremely anxious to 
capture or sink these two Corsairs, which were 
known to have carrield off several persons from 
the Sicilian coast, and plundered many villages. 
At this time the wind fell to a stiU calm, and 
there we lay, whilst the Rovers went steadily 
a-head with their tremendous sweeps. ' By 
Jove I will board them with our boats,' I said 
to Baracco, and in a few minutes four boats, 
full of our men, were in the water, all ready 
and eager for action, and, nothing daunted by 
the risk we should certainly incur, we were 
coming up, hand over hand with them, when 
they cast off the craft they were towing, which, 
to my great surprise, I recognized to be the 
pleasure yacht of the Prince de Trepani, a 
Sicilian nobleman of great wealth, but of ec- 
centric political opinions, and not on very 
friendly terms with the court of Naples. I 
put half a dozen men a-board her, to rig a 
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jiuy-mast^ and then continued the chase ; but, 
by Jove, just as we got within range, up sprung 
a. strong breeze from the westward, the lofty 
sails of the rovers filledi and then, with their 
stem chasers, they gave us a dose of grape, . 
but luckily doing us no mischief. With wind 
and oars in their favour, they laughed at us, 
the breeze increasing to an eight-knot breeze, 
so we discontinued the chase and lay upon our 
oars till the Vesuvius came up. 

" The galleys had now the windward guage 
oi us, and were good two leagues a-head. As 
soon as I got on board the brig, I ascertained 
by my charts, that the galleys, lie as close as 
they would, could not even make the port of 
Borra, on the African coast, but might run in 
under the land and gain the protection of some 
strong battery ; so, crowding all sail, we gave 
chase ; before sunset we had the promontory 
of Borra some six leagues to the westward of 
us, and the two vessels keeping close together 
within a league of us. Another hour of the 
strong breeze and the guns would reach them, 
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when suddenly the wind h6gmy as is nistial: at 

> 

thai time of year^ August, to lull, and out wemt 
the confounded oars of the rovers, and thus 
the whole night they kept^ih^ away froni U6« 
* This is too had/ 1 said to Lieutenant Baracco, 
*by JoYO they will get into some bight or 
other if the wind keeps light like this ; if it 
lulled altogether we miight catch them with 
the boats/ 

" * We shall hare the breeze again with the 
sun/ said Baracco, who, you know, is an old 
and first-rate seaman: ^ If the breeze had 
lulled entirely we might despair ; but when it 
holds on ihm through the night, it's siire to 
blow harder with the rising siin,' and so it did. 

"About an hour after sun-rise we could 
work our bow chassers, and the largest galley 
opened fire with a long twenty-four pound 
cannonade, and knocked our top-gallant yard 
in splinters. * Confound the rascal's impu- 
dence,' said I to my Lieutenant, * they are 
running themselves ashore,' and true enou^, 
by Jove, they both ran ashore, the water as 
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smoiotb asr ^ssn^ under ft -strongfwrt of sk 
heavy guns, which cominenced -firiiig upon us, 
the ffioment if^e cBxae mthm reach. * I ran ihe 
brig- in, till we had iovk fatihoiM, and then' 
anchored, and with a i^ng upon mycabkl- 
brought my broadside to bear, and theaopdned^ 
a sharp fire, both u|pon the galleys and thef forir. ' 
*^ The smatiest galley was totally dismasted 
fit our first broadside, but as I glanced vfiik 
my glass over the deck of the larger, I' war 
horrified at perceiving, clustered upon herpoop^ 
deck, a number of females in white robes^ 
waving white scarfs and shawls in a frantic- 
manner. In an ihstant I ordered 1hd^ritig> 
to cease, for I guessed at once that these 
females had no doubt been guests on board th^ 
Rince De Trepani's yacht when captured. 
I saw also that the corsairs were crowding' 
into their boats, and escaping ashore, so, man- 
ning ' our boats, and desiring my men to be 
careful how they fired in the direction of the 
poop^ we piiUi^d up along side, linder a smart 
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cannonade, and boarded ; Lieutenant Barraco 
at the same time, silencing the battery. 

" After a very fierce struggle, (for the corsairs 
fought savagely, having a large amount of specie 
aboard the larger galley). I made my way to 
the poop, where I caught a glimpse of a tall 
swarthy follower of Mahomet, with a dozen 
others, forcing the shrieking females over the 
side into the boats. Escaping the shot of the 
Corsair's pistol, I cut him dovna, and took the 
female from his grasp, and in five minutes 
more, we drove the remainder of the crew over 
the side, cursing and uttering tremendous 
imprecations. Hundreds of country people 
from a small town, within a mile of the spot» 
bad poured down, and several mounted Arabs 
were galloping furiously along shore, dis- 
charging their guns at us, and even riding 
into the sea, to gain a nearer shot, but firing 
one of the brass cannons loaded with grape » 
we sent them flying in all directions. 

" The lady I had released was Clarina De 
Oluzza Princess de Sorento ; there were nine 
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other ladies, two slightly wounded by splinters, 
whilst the robes of the young and horrified 
Princess were pierced in many places by 
musket balls. Fastened to the deck, we 
found the Prince de Trepani, the owner of the 
yacht, and seven other gendemeni three of 
whom were severely wounded, one I am sorry 
to say, a Cavalier Albato, died on the passage 
to Naples. 

*^ However, to shorten my story, for it gets 
late, after a good deal of labour we got the 
larger galley off, and sunk the smaller by a 
broadside. The Princess and her companions 
I lodged in the Vesuvius, the Prince and the 
cavaliers in the galley, and before night I made 
sail for Naples. So now you know all about 
my meeting with the Princess." 

*' Stay my friend, in the name of the saints, 
don't finish your story in that kind of a way.'' 
said Captain Septimo, anxiously. " Corpo de 
Bacco, I have fifty questions to ask ; you put 
me in mind of the story-tellers of Stamboli, 
the rascals always stop at the most interesting 
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parti, ^ ^^ l^AQcl round their turbmis to hfi 
filled with copees.'' 

^' By Jove, jour are complimentaiy, Sep- 
tiino/' returned our heroi laughing heartily, 
' but what's your firat question T' 

" Why of couise,'' returned Captain Sep- 
timo, "I want to know, what brought the 
Frinoess de Sorento and the Prince of Trepani 
into the hands of the Tunisian Corsairs ? 

^^ Oh, that (juestion is very easily answered. 
The Princess of Sorento has a fayourite 
residence at Terracena. The Prince, it seems, 
invited her and a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen to <a fete aboard his magnificent 
yacht ; which in a tremendous thunder storm 
was forced o£f the coast, and a white squall 
afterwards dismasted her, and thus she and 
her living freight became a prize to the rover ^ 
who intended carrying them into Tunis, had I 
not fortunately turned up." 

" Well," demanded the Neapolitan, " what 
did the Princess say to you when she recovered 
her voice-^can't you describe her to me- Who 
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vms her first husband ? how came he to die, 
and besides — " 

^'Bastanza, amico/' laughed De Gourcy. 
*^ I'm off. Catch me spinning you yams of 
Princesses or Widows. You are as insatiable of 
news as a lady's maid. Addio, — ^to^morrow we 
shall haye other ^ork besides spinning yams.'' 
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CHAPTER 11. 



As the morning sun shon^e bright over land 
and sea, the Commanders of the yarious ships, 
forming the blockade of old Genoa, beheld 
the signal flying from the mast head of the 
Admiral's ship — for all Commanders and 
Captains to assemble on board. This signal 
was promptly obeyed. 

During this assembly of officers — it was 
finally determined by the Admiral that an 
attempt should be made to cut out the famous 
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gaUey, called the '' Prima/* Captain Beaver 
was appointed to lead the expedition, con- 
sisting of ten boatSi one of which was to be 
commanded by Captain Hugh De Couroy — 
one hundred officers and men. composed 
ihe attacking force. It turned out a remark- 
ably dark night, as the boats for the expedition 
assembled round the Minatour. Captain 
Beaver led in the cutter. Our Hero followed, 
in his own boat, with a picked crew, the 
vessel's launch followed ; all expected to ap- 
proach the ^* Prima" galley unperceived, but a 
gun^boat, stationed between the piers, espied 
them, and opened fire. This gave a spur to 
exertion. . The Minatour's boat and that of 
our hero were first along side, the noble 
galley; here an unexpected and formidable 
obstruotion presented itself. The gunwale 
of the galley projected three or more ieet up- 
wards, from the side of the hull, and the 
assailants discovered that the Prima's gunwale 
was strengthened by a strong barricade, along 
the summit of which, the enemy had mounted 
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some blunderbusses and wall pieces. Besidw 
these uncomfortable obstacles, the great oora 
or sweeps were locked ready for use^ with the 
handles screwed to the tihwarts. On board the 
' Prima' there ^as a crew of two hundred and 
fifty fighting itaen, and beirides being l:^ain- 
moored to file inole, die was also guilfded Mf 
numerotis batteries. But what win not <jie 
ardour of Britiish setoieta surmount. Ottt 
Hero was the fitet who boarded, amiA^hi^ 
on the starboard side, and immediately after a 
midshipman iai& a boat's crew belongiiigto tihe 
Haerleim, rdi^ed Wret the side; WhUst a 
huinber of jleamen came cUticibing up the 
mizzen on fhe quarter. Oo^ Hero, oatbegs In 
hand, made t6wards the poop, 'ifh^td tt con^ 
siderable nuihber of French soldiers had 
assembled, a fierce struggle ensued ; Captain 
Beaver and a Lieutenant Gibson, with a cheer, 
rushed to the assistance of De Gourey aad hie 
letutenant, who with about ten men, weie 
driving thie French soldiers on the poop, over 
the side; with Captain Beaver's asaiiGrtiiieetiie 
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Franoh were finally dnven overboard to the 
raoLe, where they kept up a rambling 6xe ; the 
niimeroiis galleyifllaves shouted and jumped 
for joy, of what they eonceived their ^ehver- 
flttice, siliging (mt> ^* God bl69e the King of 
aiboalibuB,'' tiM ohaiuB sM/hel^ ti^. galley; 
and Hie men sent to free ihar from tham; 
snffeced so ^severely from tjie attacks of j^b 
Frtenoh ashore, that De CouiK^y ^ with a few af 
his men, sprung upon the .moile, and drove 
tfaem before him a good distance along the 
peir^ when a discharge of grape from a battery 
above them, killed one or two of the Neapdi- 
taas, and .a piece of splinter from *a mooring 
pdst struck our hero down, whilst a party of 
Ejeneh soldiers rushed over him, axi^ on 
to^Mxds the galley, forming a large body at the 
mole head, round which the galley, thetx fife^d 
from her chains, had to pass. 

When De Courqr recovered su&^iaoibly to 
isnderstand his situation he found, ^iir^ftftlf 
lymg amongst half a dozen dead Fren^ 
soldiers. By the firing from 1^ mole hiaadj 
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and the tremendoos discharges of shoti and 
shell, and musketry, he judged that the galley 
was then on her way out — and that to rejoin 
her was out of the question; without a 
moment's hesitation, he divested himself of 
his uniform, coat, and boots, and stripping a 
dead French soldier of his long grey coat, and 
shoes, and gaiters, put them on, and groping 
about, found a hat and a musket of which he 
took possession, and then, as well as he could, 
in the darkness, looked about him, but the 
galley was out of sight, the firing had ceased. 
The tramp of the soldiers returning, their 
officers cuising and swearing furiously at the 
loss of the " Prima," induced De Gourcy to 
lean back against a parapet wall, intending 
to fall into the ranks as they passed, and 
get inside the town ; his perfect knowledge of 
French rendering it quite easy for him to per« 
sonate a Frenchman, provided no very critical 
examination took place, as to what regiment he 
belonged to, for it was too dark, to distinguish 
marks or numbers on his accoutremejits, he 
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ma&aged extremely well to drop into the rear. 
The men were farioas, and kept cursing the 
English the whole way along the mole, till 
they reached the great iron gates, which led 
into the city. There, a large body of fresh 
troops were preparing to proceed along the 
mole, but the officer in command, alter a 
▼oUey of oaths, said there was nothing to do, 
for the cursed Anglais had carried off the 
galley, they might, however, brinf< in the dead 
and wounded, but that was all that was to be 
done. By the light ot several torches, De 
Gourcy perceived by his accoutrements that he 
belonged to the forty-fith regiment of foot 
Watching his opportunity, he slipped out 
through the inner gate, and contmuing along 
the sea wall descended a flight of steps, and 
then entered the city, by the Porte Del 
Mare, without being questioned. It was now 
past two o'clock in tho morning, it would be 
light in little more than two hours, so con- 
tinuing along the sea wall, on the other side 
of which are the arcades, where the great mass 
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of braziers, tio^ensi audi bmiths oany^ on ihfiir 

noisy trndesveven to the^piesent dagr^lieientered! 

a low ardi, and- sat down on k benehVto^thnxk! 

what next ii^as to be done^. He knew the city 

of Genoa quite well^ fof whiODi a Leintenanthe 

had anchored in the port;LUi' Hm fikmfea Oataiina . 

Fsrigati^^ and: remadnedi three mdrlt]lB(ithe!rQ^' 

be^omingracquointed wsiU many, ^of ^ Hhe yonttg/^ 

nofailitfy and moit > inflitedtialr sigtiore/ 

Anumgi^ those' firomv whoia * he^ r had received 

mioh kindness, was*, the! Signd^ 'GweUii a. 

gi^eat friend at one' time of ^ Sir John Acton's^ 

from whom be bcoug^ lettetaf of introduciioil/ 

and Teoeived erevy attention and man^ innts/d 

tions to the ISgnor*8::man8ion» and' j^ass^t) 

many oheerfid hoijuni': ijxiUhe Mtmtj b£ hia tw6t 
amiable daughtef^« ' 

Well ai^fiare that rthe Genoese detested th^ 
Frendi, akd longsd for the British to ^ma 
pcbiession of the town^he re$dtr<€id,ra6:S0£Ha^ 
as the people weve up, totpsoceedtothe m^np 
sibn of Ihe Signer GbrettL II he stiU i^sideA 
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in Oenoa, he migbik, mth his asfiistaiicej pr6- 
cur^ a boat and get baclc to hiET ship. 

There was little life or activity ahoiit th6 ' 
inhabitants of Genoa, for they were experi-' 
encing all the horrors of famine.' We suppose 
it i^ co!6^b!rtnable to the usages of wari though 
it'i^^yery repitgnant to those of htitniuiity; to ' 
creiate^fifech a 'stslte of misery'. At all ^eiiW' 
LoW Keith w& rdsdlv^ to st«rVe tli^ Frenfeh- 
out. As the day brote, scattered ' parties of 
the haff-famished population began to mtke 
about' ; business therie was none, sate attid- 
except^ ihe" work the French theihselv6s 'te*' 
quired, and' wMch they forced the Geiio^si' 
artizans to perform, whether th^y liked it or 
not. 

Lea'^ng his musket in the vault, De Courcy 
passed oiit into the street, regai^dfed by thel 
gaunt-looking people whom he ejicount^fe^ 
with intense surprise. For a monient he 
cbuld not think why ; but recollectin'g that his 
fine open healthy countenance, and his strong 
powerful frame showed' the very perfectibn of 
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good living, so veiy different from die half- 
Btarved soldiers of General Massina. Da 
Courcy smiled when bethought of this, and how 
awkward it would be to encounter any soldiers 
belonging to the regiment of the man whose 
garments he then had on ; he quickened his 
pace, crossed the Piazza Anunziata, and 
walked rapidly up the Stradi Balbi, till he 
reached the well^remembered portals of the 
Signer Garetti's mansion. 

It was yet very early, and as was the custom 
in Genoa, the great gates in front of the man- 
sion were wide open, admitting any one into 
a very large, lofty hall, round which were 
several out-offices, besides the porter's domicile. 
Entering the hall, he looked around him, but 
at that hour it was quite deserted, not even 
the porter was visible. De Courcy sat down on 
one of the seats and fell into deep thought. 

He sat for a considerable time, not wishing 
to disturb the inmates of the mansion at so 
early an hour. After a while the noise of a 
ke^ turning a lock startled him ; so, jumping 
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up, he placed himself behind a pillar, and re- 
mained silent. The door slowly opened, and 
a male domestic held it so ; three femaleSi 
attired in the graceful costume of Genoa, with 
the long veils descending over the person from 
the head to the feet, passed out into the hall, 
and there paused, for from the street came the 
audible sound of the marching of soldiers. 
The three females conversed in a low voice, 
whilst the domestic advanced cautiouslytowards 
the great gates and peeped out, 

De Oourcy remained perfectly still, gazing on 
the graceful figures of the females ; the tramp 
of feet passed on, and after a few moments 
all sounds ceased. One of the females then 
said *^ They have passed down the street, 
cara, so send the servant-man on before us, 
and we can follow," the other two turned 
round and desired the domestic to precede 
them. 

It is a very strange thing, but it does occur, 
and more frequentiy than people imagine, let 
sober matter-of*fact people think or say what 
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they please, but there are some countenances, 
seen for the first time, that ^lake an extraor- 
dinary impression upon n9, not afterwards 
e.a3il7, if ever, erased. As Captain De Courcy 
gazed out from behind the pillar and his eye? 
rested upon the features, disclpse^ by the 
drawing back of the lon^ veil worn by tbe 
female that came forth from the mansion — 
he experienced an indescribable feeling, one, 
however, of exquisite pleasure. The face of 
the young girl, she could not be more than 
seventeen, was very lovely, but it was only a 
momentary glance he obtained, for the veil waft 
again drawn over the sweet features that ^o 
fascinated him, and the three females passed 
out into the street. Hugh De Courcy could 
not resist the inclination to look Out and see 
which way they were going ; and even to follbw 
them came into his head. But they had 
scarcely gone a hundred yards from the great 
gate, and proceeded down the street leading 
to the church of the Anunoiata, when they 
were met by some fifty or sixty of the very 
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lowest orders of Genoese, driven to fury and 
exasperation by the privations they had indnred 
during the siege, who, with drawn knives, were 
driving about a dozen French soldiers, carrying 
baskets of some kind of provisions to their 
barracks, across the street. The three females 
endeavoured to return, two were thrown down, 
ihe third fled up the street. 

r f 

The soldiers dropped their hampers and 
drew their swords and fiercely attacked their 
pursuers heedless of the prostrate females — but 
inamoment De Gotii^cy was on the spot striking 
the men out of his way. One of the girls had 
regained her feet, our hero lifted the other in 
Ms arms, her veil was on one side, and Again 
he beheld that beautiful face, she was quite 
sensible, and clung to him in great terror. By 
this time the mob had increased, and a scene 
of 'frightful confusion ensued. Our hero's 
tmifotm confounded him with the soldiers, and 
he found himself fiercely attacked with one 
female in his arms the other holding the skirt 
of bis long grey coat — ^the soldiers also re-en- 
forced, used their swords without scruple. 
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^^ Tonnere de dieu T* exclaimed a French 
soldier, as our hero was forcing his way through 
the mob, " Throw down the girl and help us." 

Hugh De Courcy had no other weapon than 
his own strong arm, with which he was making 
rapid way through the crowd, when two 
ruffians, apparently butchers, with drawn 
knives, made a rush at him, shouting ^^ Cospeto I 
stick your knife in him," but suddenly seizing 
a huge mallet from the hand of a man beside 
him, De Courcy struck down both men, one 
after the other, and exerting his strength he 
cleared the mob, rushed up the street and en- 
tered the portal of the Signer Graretti's man- 
sion, with the half fainting girl in his arms 

« 

and the other following close behind. Bugles 
were sounding, drums beating and soldiers 
flocking into the street from all quarters, but 
as Hugh De Courcy entered the great Hall of 
the merchant's house, half-a-dozen domestics 
rushed out and closed the gates. 

De Courcy placed the half-fainting girl, on 
a stone bench, whilst the other maiden called 
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on the domestics to run out into the street 
and see what had became of her sister Tetese. 

^* Ah, madonna 1 1 ought not to have deserted 
her/' Then, turning to the fair girl seated on 
the bench, trembling with i^tation and alarm, 
she asked, anxiously, ^^ Are you hurt— dearest, 
are you huit ?" 

^^ No, dear, I am not at all injured, thanks 
to tJus generous soldier," and the fair girl 
looked up, with almost startled amazement, 
into the handsome and flushed features of 
De Gourcy — who had lost his hat, whilst his 
long grey coat having been torn open, displayed 
his uniform, striped with gold lace. The 
young maiden paused, bewildered, for she at 
once perceived that her deliverer was no 
common soldier. 

^^ I am rejoiced, Signora," said De Gourcy, 
'^ to hear you say you are unhurt, for in truth 
you were rudely borne to the ground by those 
furious rioters." 

^^ Ah 1 here is my father." cried the other 
maiden, quite bewildered, as she caught a 

VOL. I. D. 
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glimpse of our hero's features. As she stood 
thus puzzled, her memory recalled the person 
of a certain Lieutenant De Courcy to her 
mind. The Signer Garetti, a gentlemanly 
looking person, hastily advanced, and at that 
moment the domestic returned with the 
missing young lady, to the great joy of her 
sister. 

Signer Garetti, anxiously enquired what 
had occurred ; as he did so, our hero turned 
round, looking him in the face, and making 
a sign of silence, for the signer recognized 
him at once, notwithstanding his soldiers 
coat, and was starting forward with an ex- 
clamation, but, checked by De Courcy's sign, 
and recollecting how matters stood, for he 
was quite aware that De Courcy com- 
manded a man-of-war brig during the siege, 
he sent the females into the mansion, and 
then took our hero into a private room; where 
he shook him cordially by the hand, requesting 
to know by what extraordinary chance he 
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came to be in Genoa, in the disguise of a 
French soldier. 

Whilst oar hero was engaged in explanation, 
the three young maidens proceeded into the 
back saloon, which commanded a view of the 
harbour, where the Signer Garetti*s spouse 
was anxiously awaiting their appearance. 

" What on earth is all this commotion 
about ?" exclaimed the mother of the two girls, 
to her daughters, " and you, my dear Mary, 
are you certain you are not hurt ?" 

" Not in the least, dear madam," replied 
the young girl called Mary. 

" How in the saints' name did it all 
happen T demanded the Signora Garetti. 

*' My dear mother," said the eldest girl, 
" we prevailed on Mary Wharton to accom- 
pany us to the Annunziata, this morning early^ 
to hear a military Mass, ordered by General 
Massena, to encourage his half-starved 
soldiers, by offering up prayers for the success 
of the French arms ; we were to have been 
admitted into a private chapel, and intended 

D. 2 
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to have seen the whole ceremony without 
being seen ourselves. But a horrid crowd of 
lioters threw Mary and myself down, and but 
for the gallant gentleman that caught up Mary 
like an infant, and thrust through the fright- 
ful scene, knocking several of the rioters down, 
we should have been trampled to death.'* 

" Why they told me your deliverer was a 
French soldier l** 

" Ah, Madre mia,** said the eldest daughter, 
^^ I recollected him at once, but I was so be- 
wildered ; and even now I am afraid to let 
his name be known." 

•^ Who can he be T asked Mary Wharton 
and Madame Garetti, in the same breath. 

" Why, Lieutenant De Courcy, who was 
here three years ago, in the Neapolitan frigate, 
Santa Gatarino." 

^* Lieutenant De Oourcyl the handsome 
Englishman, in the Neapolitan navy," said the 
mother, in great astonishment. ^^ Impossible 1 
you know we heard, that he commands a splen- 
did brig, and is with the English fleet outside.** 
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'^ Nevertheless, dear mother, our deliverer 
is the same gallant sailor who turned the 
heads of half the fair maidens in Genoa three 
or more years ago. I knew him at once. Is 
he not very himdsome Mar}'?" continaed 
Bianca Garetti, ^' he looked with exceeding 
admiration on your beautifiil face ; besides, he 
is a countryman of yours/' 

Mary Wharton blushed, but with a sweet 
smile, said, ^^ I know I owe him perhaps a 
life, and rejoice that he escaped so well, for at 
one time I ehuddered when two terrible 
looking men, rushad on him with their fright- 
ful knives." 

** But what can possibly bring Captain de 
Gourcy into Genoa, and in disguise ?" said the 
Signora Garetti, ^^ that's the mystery." 

^* Soon solved," said her husband, entering 
the room at that moment, and over-hearing 
the words ; and seating himself, he gave 
them the explanation he had received from 
our hero. 

^' Now, girls, you must keep this affair to 
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yourselves, for if *he wera known to be here, 
or in this city, he would suffer a long im- 
prisonment." 

" Oh, father," said the eldest girl, " I 
guessed who he was the moment I looked 
into his eyes." 

" Ah ! by St. Nicholas," said the merchant, 
" you had better not look too often into his 
eyes — ^by St. Peter, I think him one of the 
handsomest and finest fellows in Italy. 
Luckily, I am nearly six feet myself, so I 
have left him to dress in a suit of my clothes, 
and, speaking Italian and French like the 
natives of both countries, he will escape 
detection till I manage to get him on board 
his own ship, or till the city surrenders; 
and the sooner that desired event takes place 
the better ; for, by all the saints, bad meat at 
two dollars a pound, and three dollars a-piece 
for starved fowls, is both expensive and bad 
living ; but now girls, go> change yoiu: dresses, 
it s time for breakfast, such as it is." 



«> 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Three weeks passed over rapidly, and to De 
Courcy, agreeably. Those three jj^reeks had a 
decided influence on his after career ; for, in 
Mary Wharton he beheld a combination of 
fascinations irresistible to a person of his 
temperament and disposition. There was a 
purity and innocence in her manners and 
conversation, so widely different from the 
gay Court beauties he had been in the habit 
of associating with in Naples and Palermo 
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that it struck him forcibly. Notwithstanding 
that most of his life had been spent in foreign 
lands, Hugh de Gourcy was still an English- 
man at heart ; strange to say, also, his tastes 
and habits were English. He had often before 
been captivated by beauty of face and grace of 
manner, but the effect had not been lasting ; 
he was therefore quite free from any engage- 
ment of the heart, when accident thus threw 
him into the society and daily intercourse 
with Miss Mary Wharton. 

This pure-minded and elegant girl was the 
niece of a wealthy English baronet, whose 
early life had been passed in great mercantile 
speculations, in which he amassed an im- 
mense fortune. Sir Charles Wharton was 
connected by marriage with Signer Garetti, 
and thinking his niece looked delicate, had 
sent her out to spend a year or so with this 
amiable family. 

Hugh De Courcy discovered that at 
length he loved, and with all the natural 
ardour of his temper and disposition, 
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he gave way to the new and overpoweriQg 
sensation. Still, in the midst of this new 
phase of his existence, he did not forget his 
duty ; the Signer Garetti had as yet found it 
impossible to smuggle him out of the city, or 
get him on board his Brig. Lord Eeith was 
resolved to starve out the French garrison, 
therefore very little contention between his 
fleet and the city took place. A few days 
after taking up his residence in the Genoese 
merchant's mansion, our hero was greatly 
disgusted and shocked, on hearing from his 
host the result of the cutting out of the ^* Prima" 
Galley. It appeared that the numerous galley 
slaves on board that vessel had, in the joy of 
their hearts at their supposed deUverance 
from slavery, exerted themselves vigorously at 
the oar, to run the galley out, and by their exer- 
tions the " Prima" was undoubtedly captured. 
It was daylight when she was brought under 
the stem of the Admiral s ship, the Minatour. 
This beautiful specimen of the early ships of war 
of that class, excited universal admiration, so 
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graceful and elegant was her build and fittings ; 

she was above one hundred and sixty feet long, 

and twenty-two broad ; in her hold she had 

thirty brass swivels, intended to be mounted 

upon her forecastle and poop. The wretched 

slaves, released from their chains, delusively 

looked forward to their final freedom, but, 

to their infinite horror. Lord Keith ordered 

them to be sent back, although he must have 

known that the miserable men would at all 

events be again re-chained. Two hundred and 

fifty therefore were sent back, fifty more with 

better luck, escaped in the British ship 

'' Expedition," which was blown off the coast 

by a violent storm. 

" What have they done with the unfortunate 
wretches ?" demanded De Courcy, " truly it 
was a breach of faith ; when we released them 
we promised if they exerted themselves to 
free the galley, which they did, to set them at 
Uberty." 

" I grieve to say," said the Signer 
Garetti, sadly," " the French general ordered 
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the ill-fated beings to be shot ; they are to be 
butchered this day in the great square of Aqua 
Verde." 

'^ Good Heavens !" exclaimed De Courcy, in 
indignant disgust, " how horrible ! two 
hundred and fifty human beings slaughtered 
in cold blood 1 — can no effort be made by the 
inhabitants to save them T 

" No, my dear sir ; and moreover not a soul 
will express even a regret at their certainly 
unmerited fate." 

" My Lord Keith's conscience will trouble 
him some of these days, when he hears of 
their fate," said our hero. 

The Signer Garetti shrugged his shoulders, 
with an expression as much as to say he very 
much doubted it. 

" I have at length arranged" said the Signer, 
" for your escape out of this city to-night. 
Captain De Courcy it will be attended with 
some danger ; but I know you care little for 
peril." 

" No," returned our hero, thoughtfully, 
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he was thinking of Mary Wharton ; ^* but I 
trust, Signor, you will incur no risk." 

" Oh, none whatever ; the two men who will 
take you off in their small fishing boat you 
must keep with you till the French capitulate, 
and it will not be long ere it takes place ; we 
are fairly starved out Yesterday, no money 
could purchase enough provision for one 
family's consumption for two days, and what was 
to be had was only the leavings of the French 
commanders.'* 

" Signer Garetti," said Captain De Courcy, 
" I shall always remember your kindness and 
hospitality." 

" Per Bacco" interrupted the Genoese, smi- 
ling, and laying his hand, with much kindness 
of manner, on the young man's shoulders, " say 
nothing about hospitality ; by St. Nicholas you 
have had poor fare ; but, by and by I trust, 
when Massena thinks fit to retire, and you 
gain possession of the city, we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you again; there's an 
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abundance of provisions to be had^but thay can- 
not get them to us — the blockade is so strict/' 
During the evening Captain De Gouroy and 
Mary Wharton were for a short time alone to- 
gether. It was the first of June, and the 
weather exceedingly warm, the chief oaloons 
in the Garetti Palace, were, as was usual with 
all the mansions in the Strada Balbi, on the 
south side of the street, at the back : for the 
windows commanded magnificent views over 
the wide harbour, the land projecting to the 
west and south-west with its gigantic light- 
house on its rocky extremity, whilst to the 
eastward the view is terminated by the bold 
pr^^montory of Fortofinno. With a good glass 
all the vessels of the blockading squadron 
ceuld be clearly distinguished, and one day 
our hero had pointed out to Mary Wharton 
the ^' Vesuvius" standing in under a cloud of 
canvas, and exchanging shots vrith some of 
the French gun-boats within the harbour. 
They sat together gazing out on the sparkling 
waters of the port. They were to separate that 
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night, perhaps for ever, for who can count on 
human life ; there was a shade of seriousness 
on the expression of Mary Wharton's lovely 
features as she sat, with her book upon her lap, 
and her eyes resting on the deep blue sea be- 
fore her. Had Mary's heart remained unscath- 
ed, or did it feel anything beyond the merely 
worldly interest we all shew for each other 
during short periods of social intercourse. Such 
was not the case with Mary Wharton. It was 
not her nature ; for warm, loving, and confiding 
was her young heart. She could not be blind 

to the evident admiration, so delicately, yet so 
ardently expressed, by the eyes, the tone, the 

words of Hugh De Courcy. The heart and 
the feelings spoke in all he said and did, and 
Mary, young as she was, could not remain ig- 
norant of our hero's sentiments towards her. 
The manner in which fhey first met had also 
its effect; woman'sheart is grateful; De Courcy, 
she knew, had risked his life for her, still 
Mary's heart was not yet won, so the fair girl 
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thought, but love creeps into the citadel by 
very insidious and mysterious ways. 

Hugh De Courcy was not the first captive to 
the charms and fascinations of Mary Wharton ; 
before the French took possession of G^enoa 
the beautiful EngUsh girl excited much ad- 
miration amongst the gay nobles and gentry of 
Genoa. The merchant possessed a very 
handsome mansion in the beautiful district of 
Sestri. l)e Ponente, aijid there the family of 
the Signer Garetti spent the summer months. 
Adjoining the merchant s mansion was the 
splendid palace and grounds of the gay 
Count De Spinola, who became a constant 
visitor at the Signer Garetti's mansion, and 
like all Italians in love, he became passionately 
enamoured of the English guest. 

The Genoese merchant knew little of the 
Count's disposition, temper or habits. He 
was young, accomplished, and handsome; 
bad travelled a good deal, was wealthy, and a 
prodigious favorite with the Genoese ladies. 
At heart, the Count de Spinola was a. 
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libertine, and totally unprincipled and ^icions^ 
but with sufficient tact to hide his imper- 
fections. The Signer Garetti therefore did 
not consider the Count a bad match in any 
respect for his beautiful relative and guest 
The Count De Spinola was aware that Mary 
Wharton was the niece and heiress of an 
English baronet, but so fu* as money was con- 
cerned, having a princely fortune himself, he 
cored little. He had a certain pride of birthi 
for he was of ancient descent ; he therefore 
was satisfied on that score, and as to winning 
Mary's love, he never doubted his ability to 
do so. He was not, however, aware that there 
was a certain mystery attached to the birth 
and parentage of Maiy Wharton^ neither did 
the Signer Garetti think it requisite to men- 
tion anything about it, for the truth was, he 
was mystified himself. When the Count 
spoke to him concerning his wish to gain the 
young girl's love, the worthy merchant in- 
formed hiwi that Mary was completely her own 
mistress. '^ As far as her heart is concerned, 
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gain that £rst," said the Signor, good humour- 
edly, " it will be easy to arrange other 
matters afterwards." 

The Count was vain enough to think that 
the easiest part of the affair, but he soon 
found that he had greatly overrated his powers 
of persuasion and fascination, for Maiy Whar* 
ton did not admire either the person or the 
manners of the gay Count. The Genoese 
nobleman was piqued, but disguised his dis* 
appointment, secretly vowing that Maiy should 
be his. Then came the army of Massena, 
and all parties were forced to remain within 
the walls of Genoa. 

Our readers will, we trust, pardon this 
digression, absolutely necessary for the clear 
elucidation of what has to come. 

We will now return to the saloon where 

4 

we left fair Mary Wharton and Captain De 
Gourcy gazing out on the beautiful scene 
before the windows of the merchant's palace. 
After a few common-place observations, our 
hero looked into the calm serious features of 
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Mary. And, in his low, persuasive voice, said, 
" I am looking, Miss Wharton, on the fair 
scene hefore us, perhaps for the last time, 
for -who can say, what the morrow will bring 
in a sailor's life." 

" Why, Captain Do Courcj," returned Mary, 
" color the picture with so sombre a shade ; 
a sdlor lives in hope, does he not?" and she 
raised her beautiful eyes to his — there was so 
much kindness and sweetness in the look of 
those dark, lustrous, hazel eyes, that Hugh 
do Courcy was almost tempted to throw him- 
self at her feet and declare his passionate love 
and devotion for her. That something of the 
kind would have occurred there is no doubt ; 
but the door of the saloon opened suddenly, 
and a gentleman rather richly dressed, with an 
affectation of the Spanish style, still partly 
adopted in Italy at that period, entered the 
room. Close after the stranger came the 
eldest daughter of the Signer Garetti, and as 
our hero looked into her features he fancied 
that she appeared disturbed, Mary Wharton 
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no sooner beheld the stranger than her cheek 
flushed, and then the color receded, leaving 
her rather paler than before. The gentleman 
advanced into the saloon, with an easy, graceful, 
nonchalant air, but paused, evidently greatly 
surprised, as De Courey raised his tall, grace- 
ful figure from his seat, with the intention of 
retiring, as he did not wish to attract atten- 
tion from strangers. Our hero had noticed 
the change of color in Mary Wharton's cheek, 
and he felt a sensation at his heart he could 
not well define. 

"May I be favoured. Miss Wharton," said the 
Count De Spinola, for he it was, ** with an 
introduction to this gentleman, who is a per- 
fect stranger to me. I thought I was well 
acquainted with all the visitors who have the 
entree of the Signer Garetti's mansion." 

Before Mary or Bianca Garetti could reply. 
Captain De Courey, looking the Count full in 
the face, said, calmly, " It may not be* agree- 
able to me. Signer, to be introduced.'' 



I 
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'* Then, Signofi you do not know who I am ?" 
returned the Oount, haughtily* 

** If you were the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
or the Dey of Algiers/' returned our hero, with 
a smile, ** it would make no difference with 
me/* and, with a bow to the ladies, De Courcy 
left the saloon. 

*^ Insolence 1" passionately exclaimed the 
Count, turning to Mary Wharton, and gazing 
at her with a flushed cheek, ^* this insolence 
shall not pass unnoticed. Pray, who is this 
stranger ?** 

" My Lord," exclaimed Mary Wharton, her 
cheek now vying with the rose, " this scene is 
unaccountable; the visitors of the Signer 
Gara tti have a right to expect courtesy at least. 
I wish you good evening," and as Mary was 
hastening away, Bianca having followed our 
hero out of the room, the Count stepped before 
the indignant girl, saying, in a penitential 
voice, " I pray you pardon me, Signora : do not 
impute to me the entire blame of this really 
foolish interchange of words. Surely you will 
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admit that there was nothing very extraordi* 
nary in requesting an introduction to a gen- 
tleman I beheld enjoying a tete-a-tete with 
one I adore ?" 

*^ This is too bad/' exclaimed Mary Wharton^ 
scarcely able to restrain her tears ; ^* be satis- 
fied, Count, that I will never permit a repe- 
tition of this insult/' and, snatching her robe 
from the hand of the Count, who strove to 
detain her, she instantly left the saloon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Captain De Coueot, uneasy and indignant, 
quitted the saloon, but was at once joined in 
the next chamber by the Signora Bianca. 

" This is very unfortunate. Captain De 
Courcy," said the good-natured Bianca, in a 
soothing tone, " I did all I could to stop the 
Count from entering the room, but he seemed 
strangely enough to be determined upon it." 

" Pardon me, fair Bianca," said our hero, 
" haying given you any uneasiness. Knowing 
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that I might bring your good father into 
trouble by betraying who I was, induced me 
to submit to the insolence of this signer. 
Pray who is he ? he must be very intimate 
with Miss Wharton to accost her so cavalierly." 

" Indeed, Captain De Courcy, he is not," 
said the Genoese maiden, warmly, " dear Mary 
cannot bear him." 

" Had I known that," interrupted our hero, 
with a glow of pleasure on his cheek, " I 
should have felt greatly incUned to have put 
him out of the window." 

Bianca smiled at the sudden change of De 
Courcy's manner and the pleased expression 
of his features, and then informed him who 
the stranger was, and his being a near neigh- 
bour of theirs when at their residence » at 
Sestri. She did not deny the fact of the Count 
of Spinola being greatly enamoured of Miss 
Wharton ; but she insisted on it, that Mary, 
so far from giving him encouragement, did 
all she could to shun his society. 

" Where has he been these few weeks, for 
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this is the first time I have seea him visit 
here since my arriyal T asked our hero. 

<< We have not seen him these three or four 
weeks/' replied Bianca ; *^ we heard he was 
confined to his Palazzo by indisposition ; wa 
were therefore quite surprised when we saw 
him walking up stairs. Knowing, if he saw 
you, he would wonder who you possibly could 
be, I tried to stop him ; but, in a laughing and 
bantering kind of way, he walked on, saying 
he would take the Senora Wharton by surprise." 

Whilst Bianca was speaking they heard a 
man's foot pass the door and descend the 
stairs humming a canzonette in a careless 
easy tone. 

'^ I will go look for Mary now,*' said Bianca, 
^^ she has got rid of her troublesome visitor." 

When the family assembled at the evening 
meal. Captain de Courcy thought Mary's sweet 
face looked anxious. The Signer Garetti 
said, — 

" I am sorry to hear of the strange conduct 
of the Count of Spinola; I cannot account 
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for it ; for I thought you were a stranger to 
him, still he had no excuse for acting as he 
did, and he seriously oflfended Miss Wharton 
afterwards." 

" Did he ?" hastily exclaimed the Neapolitan 
Commander, " then by my — " he paused, for 
he saw that Mary s eyes were fixed upon him 
with a very serious expression ; there was a 
sadness in the look also that affected him, and 
he said, " It was all very silly, but you can- 
not expect wise heads on young shoulders ; 
time will teach us to have better controul over 
our tempers. Perhaps the Count had no 
meaning, after all, in his words." 

•* I do not know that, my young friend," 
said the Signer Garetti, rather seriously, " I 
was coming home, with the express intention 
of persuading you to forego your somewhat 
hazardous design of getting on board your 
ship to-night — for I am perfectly satisfied, 
from what I 'heard to day, that General 
Massena intends to evacuate the city in a few 
days. The French are! making secret prepara- 

VOL, I. X. 
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tions for a retreat, and therefore you had better 
wait for that event, rather than run the risk of 
escaping to-night." 

" I should be too happy to stay," said De 
Conrcy, with a rapid glance at Mary's serious 
face, " but I should like to regain my ship . 
before the capitulation takes place. You can 
understand why ? As to the risk, there's peril 
in every action of a sailor s life, it is the charm 
that leads to glory so often — but, indeed, there 
is little to be incurred, once we clear the wall 
of the city." 

" Oh 1" said the Signer Garetti, " we can 
get you out safe enough from the private land- 
ing place of the Doria Palace. The danger is 
from the guard boats that row about the har- 
bour all night, and the gun boats that keep 
under weigh; and since the affair of the 
'Prima,' double vigilance is used. Do you 
know that General Massena has almost half 
his army incapable of marching, so severely 
has been the privation they have suffered." 
' The time for our Hero's departure drew 
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nigh, he was to leave about an hour before 
midnight ; the two men and their small boat 
were to wait for hira under the wall of the 
Doria garden, the Signer Garetti, for a con- 
siderable bribe, having procured the key of 
the passage leading to the water s edge, from 
the gardener. 

De Courcy did not again find an opportunity 
of speaking to Mary Wharton alone, but at 
the usual hour of retiring to rest he took an 
aflFectionate leave of the whole family : they 
bade him farewell, the two girls, who really 
felt almost the affection of sisters for him, said 
the kindest things possible, Bianca repeat- 
ing, " We are only saying |ood by. Captain de 
Courcy, for a few days, for I am sure we shall 
have the British flag flying over the walls of 
old Genoa before a week is over." 

" I trust so, Signora," said De Courcy, and 
then taking the hand held out to him by Mary 
Wharton, he pressed it respectfully to his lips ; 
if the words were few that he uttered, before 
so many persons, they were impressive ones, 

E. 2 
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and Mary felt her heart beat quicker ; he gazed 
for a moment earnestly into that beautiful, 
truthful face, that neither sought nor wished to 
disguise the pure feelings of her heart; a 
volume of words could not have expressed 
more than that look — for it said as plainly 
as speech, that his whole heart* was hers, 
and as he gently let go the small hand, there 
was a tear in Mary s eyes. 

Wrapped in long mantles the Signer Garetti 
and Captain De Courcy left the merchants 
mansion, the great bell of the Annunziata 
tolled the hour before midnight, as they pro- 
ceeded up the Stradi Balbi, and across the 
Piazza Aqua Verae. To get to the Palace 
Doria, it was necessary to pass through the 
inner gate of the city, which was strongly 
guarded ; without this gate, the city still ex- 
tended along the borders of the port, with 
many magnificent mansions — amongst them 
the great Palazzo Doria, — or rather fortress, 
for such it resembles even at the present day, 
and extended along the margin of the port, 
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haying, at the time of our tale, and even now, 
extensive and beautiful gardens stretched out 
before it. Along the foot of the gardens ran 
the sea defences and ramparts. After sunset, 
this gate was closed against all ingress or 
egress, without a special pass • from the officer 
whose duty it was to guard this important 
post. 

The Signer Garetti had obtained a per- 
mission, for himself and friend to pass the 
gate, any time before midnight. Many 
Genoese merchants and Signers had these 
permissions, their mansions being outside this 
gate, which goes by the name of Porta de San 
Tomaso —the outer gate of all, defended by 
drawbridge and portcullis, is the Porta della 
Lanterna. 

Garetti and our Hero advanced towards 
the gate, and entering the side arch, not the 
main entrance, they passed the sentinel, and 
came into the presence of the warder. As 
they did so, a party of soldiers marched out 
from the guard room, and took up their 
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position, with their loaded muskets, their 
buts resting on the ground, completely barring 
the narrow entrance. 

The French officer took the paper, one of 
his men holding a large lantern, and looking 
it over, said, '^ I am sorry, Signer Garetti, 
but since this order was written, I have 
received instructions to arrest your companion 
whoever he may be ; the order is from General 
Massena himself; but you. Signer, are per- 
fectly at liberty to proceed through the gate, 
or retrace your steps," 

Garetti looked confounded, and started back, 
gazing bewildered at our hero, and the guard 
blocking the entrance to the arch. 

" WeU, sir officer," said Captain de Courcy, 
stepping forward, " since such is your order, 
you have nothing to do but to execute it, for 
by arresting this gentleman's companion, you 
of course mean me. I do not dream of the 
folly of resistance, therefore am ready to follow 
you and now. Signer Garetti, I must wish you 
good night," and our Hero held out his hand 
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The worthy merchant, who had eyinoed great 
^esteem for his EngUsh guest, looked grieved 
to the heart, as he warmly pressed De Courcy's 
hand ; whilst the French officer, holding up 
the light, surveyed the tall and striking figure 
of our hero with great surprise, and no little 
admiration. 

• _ 

" This gentleman," said the French officer, 
pointing to Captain De Courcy, " shall receive 
no discourtesy^ he shall sleep in one of my 
servant's rooms till I receive the Generals 
x)rders to-morrow." 

As there was nothing more to he said, and 
x^ertainly nothing to be done, but summon up 
a stock of patience, the friends separated, the 
Signer Garetti returning to his own house, 
whilst our hero followed Captain Sloftet up a 
flight of stairs, into a small square chamber, 
with a pallet, a table, and two chairs, a window, 
strongly grated, and crossed with iron. 

^* I am sorry," said Captain Sloftet, who 
was a very civil kind of personage, " that I 
cannot oflfer you anything in the way of re- 
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freshment, since, Monsieur, we ourselves only 
get enough to feed four honest hearty men, a 
day. Parbleu I we have to feed twenty-four 
upon it. Cursed state of things this." 

" Bad enough indeed,. Monsieur," returned 
our Hero, looking at the parched, starved face 
of the Frenchman, " but it cannot last much 
longer, I should think." 

" Parbleu 1 not unless we eat one another, 
but, Monsieur, to look at you, you cannot 
have suffered much by the smallness of your 
rations." 

" Some persons," said our Hero, with a 
smile, " require but a small amount of food." 

"Diable!" returned the Frenchman, "its 
impossible you could keep up those good looks 
upon our rations, at all events. I know that 
some of the wealthy merchants here, by im- 
mense sacrifices, have managed to live tolera- 
bly well ; but you are a curiosity in Genoa, I 
should say, for vigorous health and good looks." 

" Do you know. Monsieur," questioned De 

Courcy, " the cause of my strange arrest to- 
night?" 
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" No, on my honour I do not/* said Captain 
Sloflfet, frankly, " but you surely have some 
idea yourself." 

" Yes, I may surmise,** returned our hero, 
thoughtfully. 

The Frenchman then withdrew, and almost 
immediately after he heard the heavy foot of 
a sentry without his door, keeping guard. 

As there was no use in tormenting himself 
with conjectures respecting Tiis arrest, which, 
somehow, he , connected with the visit of the 
Count of Spinola to the mansion of the Signer 
Garetti, De Courcy threw himself on the 
pallet, partly undressed, and very soon fell fast 
asleep. 

In the morning. Captain Sloffet very civilly 
provided our hero with the requisites for a 
rough toilet and a remarkably spare breakfast. 
Our hero acknowledged to himself that a 
month of that sort of diet would materially 
aflfect any constitution, for it was barely suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together. Early 
in the day he heard the tramp of a large body 
of cavalry, as if passing through the gate, and 
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almost immediately after Captain Sloftet en- 
tered the room. 

** General Massena," said the French officer ^ 
" on his way to the Porta Delia Santerna, has 
halted here ; he desires to see you at once — 
pray foUow me." 

Captain De Courcy did so. They descended 
the stairs, and, passing through a group of 
8lovenly«dressed officers,all cavalry men, loung- 
ing about a large, scantily-furnished chamber. 
Captain Sloftet opened a door^ and ushered 
our hero into another and much smaller cham- 
ber, but well lighted, and looking 'into the 
square of Aqua Verde. 

General Ma8sena,or as Napoleon styled him, 
the Favoured Child of Victory, vras at this 
period about thirty-eight years old. This great 
general shewed his consummate skill in hold- 
ing Genoa, against the Austrians without the 
walls, and the British squadron, under Lord 
Keith, blockading the port ; for so vast were 
the fortifications of Genoa, that it would have 
taken twenty-thousand men to garrison the 
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walls, and he had not half that force. He 
was a tall, handsome man, with very pleasing 
features ; he has been accused of cruelty, and 
it was a cruel act, certainly, the putting the 
galley-slaves to death ; but it was a far greater 
cruelty the sending them back, once freed. 
However, General Massena was capable of 
great kindness and generosity, and was dearly 
loved by those he commanded. He was con- 
versing with an Italian officer, in a very bril- 
liant uniform, who turned round as our hero 
entered the room. Both the Italian and De 
Courcy started as they recognised each other, 
the former for a moment looked confused, but 
immediately recovering himself, said. « I am 
surprised — how is this. Captain De Courcy, 
you a prisoner here T 

" Yes, your Highness," returned oiur hero, 
" It s the fortune of war." 

" What, Prince," exclaimed General Mas- 
sena, gazing with considerable curiosity at his 
prisoner, " is this gentleman the Captain De 
C5ourcy who commands the " Vesuvius," and 
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who was supposed either killed or drowned in 
the cutting out of the '* Prima * galley ?" 

" L'ost assuredly it is," said the Prince of 

, the same our hero had released from the 

Corsairs, " for 1 have had the pleasure of see- 
ing him several times at the court of Naples, 
and can testify to his undoubted courage, 
gallantry and skill as a sailor ; and to him also 
I owe my escape from slavery." 

*' Well, this is very strange," said General 
IMassena, " I have had several communications 
from Lord Keith respecting this officer, he 
was thought to be a prisoner at first, but I as- 
sured his lordship no such person was taken 
the night of the attack upon the " Prima" ; I 
should never dream of detaining a gallant 
gentleman a prisoner when offered a fair ex- 
change. But why I think this strange, Prince, 
is, that yesterday I received an anony- 
mous letter, stating that if I would order the 
arrest of a person in company of the Signer 
Garetti, who would attempt to pass through 
the Porta De San Tomaso, at the time of 
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eleven that same eight, I should capture a 
prisoner of importance, who was residing in 
the city as e spy — ." 

A flush of passionate indignation covered 
the cheek of Hugh de Courcy as he heard 
those words. 

" I should very much like, General," said 
our. hero, " to have my hand on that false 
villain's throat ; it would be the last lie that 
his foul mouth should utter.*' 

" I believe you, Mon Dieul in truth Captain 
de Courcy your grasp would not be a pleasant 
one. Our throats, in this city, at present, 
would ill bear compression. But make your- 
self easy, Monsieur Le Capitane, I do not 
intend, now I know who is my prisoner, to 
take advantage of this anonymous writer s 
piece of information ; you are at liberty to re- 
turn on board your ship. My Lord Keith 
will, on his part, release Captain Patrizio 
Galleani, the commander of the " Prima" 
galley. Now pray explain how you came to 
be in Genoa." 
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" You are very generous, General Massena/' 
said our hero, rejoicing at the fortunate 
termination of his captivity; and continuing^ he 
freely stated the particulars, trusting that the 
Signer Garettis hospitality to him would not 
be the cause of his incurring the Oenerars 
displeasure. 

"Not at all, I assure you, Captain De 
Courcy, I have been greatly indebted to Signer 
Garetti's profuse liberality in providing for my 
individual comfort. There is not a better 
man in Genoa. You can now. Monsieur De 
Courcy, repair to the Signer's mansion. In 
an hour or two I shall return from the visit of 
inspection to the Porta Delia Santema. 
Orders shall then be given for a boat, with a 
flag of truce, to be manned, to take you on 
board your Admiral s ship." 

Hugh De Courcy returned General Massena 
suitable thanks for his generous intentions. 

*' Brave men know one another by instinct," 
said the General, with a smile, and, holding 
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out his hand, which our hero pressed warmly, 
Masseua went on his visit of inspection. 

The Prince de , before his departure, 

said, very kindly, as he squeezed De Courcy's 
hand, " I have not forgotten the service you 
rendered me and the Princess of Salerno, in 
releasing us from the corsairs ; but I am now 
a banished man, and my estates confiscated* 
My political opinions displeased my cousin 
Ferdinand, and he proceeded to harsh mea- 
sures. I could never forget the cruel murder 
of my aged uncle. Prince Caraccedi, I there- 
fore embraced the cause of liberty. So our 
careers. Captain De Courcy, are different ; but 
nevertheless, your gallantry and courage I 
have not forgotten, and the time may come 
when fortune will be on my side. I now bid 
you farewell, but if ever in my power I shall 
remember you." 

Hugh De Courcy bowed and the Prince de* 
parted. 

Captain Sloftet entered the room. 

•* I rejoice, Captain De Courcy, at your res- 
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toration to liberty ; believe me, I never like 
to see a brave man incarcerated." 

" You are verj^ kind, Captain," returned our 
hero, and after thanking him for his attention, 
he left the gate-house and proceeded leisurely 
along the Place De Aqua Verde, and thence 
into Stradi Bitlbi. Puisuinghis way in a very 
thoughtful mood, he entered the mansion of 
Signer Garetti, to the infinite amazement of 
the porter and other domestics of the estab- 
lishment, and ascended to the saloon; the 
Signer Garetti was from home, having gone 
into the city. 

On entering the saloon he perceived that it 

was only tenanted by fair Mary Wharton, who 

had her back to the door, and so deeply buried 

in thought was the maiden, that she did not 

even raise her eyes at the sound of De Courcy s 

step. He slightly coughed, which caused her 

to look round. The moment she beheld our 
hero she uttered an exclamation of uncon* 

trolled joy, whilst a bright colour came to her 

before pale cheek. It was impossible to mis- 
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take the expression of her eyes, even if he 
had not caught the words she uttered in her 
surprise. The next moment De Courcy was 
hy her side, one fair trembling hand in his, 
and giving way to the full and overpowering 
feelings that occupied heart and soul, our 
hero breathed forth his vows of- love, of life- 
long devotion and fidelity. 

Mary Wharton scarcely breathed ; she had 
betrayed, to a certain extent, her own feelings, 
in the joy of her heart at seeing him safe and 
free, when she fully expected that he was 
pining in captivity. It was not a surprise to 
her to hear that Captain I)e Courcy loved her ; 
her heart told her that before his departure ; 
but she scarcely could be said to know the ex- 
tent of her own affections till the Signer 
Garetti returned to his mansion and it 
became known that Captain De Courcy had 
been arrested by order of Massena, and that 
a long captivity might be the consequence. 
Mary passed a restless night, she confessed to 
herself, that she was more than interested in 
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the fate of De Courcy, and thus, when giving 
way to his impetuous feeUngs, and his glowing 
ardent words fell upon her ear, she felt so over- 
powered and conscious of the state of her 
heart, that she made no effort to disguise her 
feeUngs ; and thus loving and beloved, the en- 
raptured De Courcy drew the trembling girl 
gently towards him, impressing upon her lips, 
the first kiss of true, pure, and devoted love. 
What then was the world to Hugh De Courcy ? 
Naught — ^his arms encircled his world, he 
thought of no other, cared for no other : but 
even from dreams of love and present hopes 
of a blissful future, one which no shadow was 
to pass, we are suddenly roused into dull 
realities, and forced, despite our fairy visions, 
to look upon this world, as it really is — a 
world of trial, privation, and alas 1 of suffering. 
Not only to the poor, but the honest bard- 
working artizan and daily labourer, for out of 
that great and mighty class, that supply the 
aristocracy with wealth, the foundation of 
power, how fe^ can sit down, even at an ad* 
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vanced age, and say, " Blessed rest is now to be 
our portion, our reward for years of toil and 
suffering." 

Our lovers were roused from their day-dreams 
of the future by the entrance of the Signer 
Garetti and a French oflScer, in uniform. 
Mary Wharton immediately retired, and the 
Signer Garetti, after congratulating our Hero 
upon his release, and being permitted return to 
his ship, introduced Captain Caubert, as the 
officer appointed to accompany him on board 
the Minotaur, and effect the proposed ex- 
change of prisoners, the Captain of the 
" Prima" for Captain De Courcy. 

Having taken leave of the Signer Garetti's 
family, who shewed much attention, affection, 
and kindness in their manner, and a word 
and look with Mary, understood by both, 
our Hero left the mansion, and in half an 
hour more was puUing away in a six-oared 
gig, with a flag of truce hanging over her stern, 
for the Admirals ship. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Count Adrian Spinola, whom we introduced 
to the notice of our readers in the preceding 
pages, was a young nobleman of considerable 
wealth, with a name conspicuous in the 
annals of the Genoese Eepublic — Left his 
own master at an early age, he travelled into 
Germany and France, and without imbibing 
revolutionary principles in the latter country, 
he contrived, nevertheless, to not only in- 
dulge in all the vices of tlie period, but adopt 
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the very worst, as models for his future adop- 
tion. The beauty, grace, and fascinations of 
Mary Wharton created a powerful impression 
on his impetuous nature; he never dreamed of 
opposition, he considered his personal appear- 
ance, wealth, and high position, too attractive 
and too desirable to be scorned or despised 
by any maiden, no matter how high her 
position. But Mary Wharton was, neverthe- 
less, indiflferent to all his attractions, personal 
and otherwise. This roused the worst feelings 
of his nature, and Adrian Spinola vowed he 
would yet attain his object ; if he could not 
win her willing consent, she should, under 
any circumstances, be his. 

His first business was to ascertain if there 
was a rival in the case ; she was too young 
when she left England do have surrendered 
her heart, too young even to know what love 
was — he had all her movements watched, but 
no rival was discovered, till at length the spy in 
his pay, one of the Signer Garetti's female 
domestics, brought him word that there was a 
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young man lately come in a mysterious manner 
into the domestic circle of the Signer Garetti, 
that this young Signer, was remarkably 
handsome, and that she felt satisfied he was 
not' only a lover of Mary Wharton's but 
was sure he was from England, ior she over- 
heard them both speaking a strange language 
which was neither Italian nor French, and 
must be English. 

This information roused the hateful pas- 
sions of Adrian Spinola into action. If he 
could not possess Mary Wharton as a wife, he 
swore' none other should. But how an 
Englishman could get into Genoa puzzled 
him, and he determined to judge for himWf ; 
and receiving communication from his spy, he 
contrived to surprise, as our readers already 
are aware, the two young people together. 

Adrian Spinola, though only two or three 
years older than Captain De Courcy, was yet 
a keen, discerner of character, he had been 
educated in a different school from his 
English rival. One glance was sufficient for 
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him to judge how matters stood between the 
lovers. His next object was to ascertain who 
De Gourcy could possibly be ; he was no native 
of Genoa, he was satisfied of that So he set 
another agent to work, to help out his diabol- 
ical plan. Assassination was not to be thought 
of under French rule, for to do them justice, 
they rooted out from the city and adjoining 
territory, during their occupation, hundreds, if 
not thousands* of those wretches who lived 
almost openly, in Genoa and its dependencies, 
and found full employment in their detestable 
trade, for before the French Revolution no 
city could have existed in a more corrupt or 
vitiated state than that of Genoa. 

The Count of Spinolas spies found out 
that the Signer Garetti was extremely anxious 
to get the stranger domiciled in his mansion, 
without the walls, and finally they discovered 
that he bad obtained a pass for himself axid 
another gentleman to leave the city by the 
inner gate of San Tomosa, before twelve 
o'clock that night. 
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Satisfied that the stranger \^as an English- 
man, Adrian Spinola wrote the anonymous 
letter to General Massena that caused our 
hero's arrest. But the following day the 
Count learned that his plan had failed, and 
that the person he insinuated in his letter to 
be a spy, was no other than the gallant Captain 
of the Neapolitan brig, an Englishman 
of the name of De Courcy. This added infi- 
nitely to his vexation, for he soon learned the 
chivalrous gallant character De Courcy bore, 
and how very unlikely that an attachment 
once formed, between him and Mary Wharton, 
could ever be broken. He felt relieved, how- 
ever, that they were for the present separated, 
but even in this his pleasure was of short du- 
ration, for four days afterwards General Mas- 
sena, finding it impossible to hold the eity 
longer, agreed to certain terms of capitulation, 
and finally consented to evacuate the town of 
Genoa, and retire with his troops to Nice. 
General Massena expressed his unmitigated 
contempt for Austria, and in one of his con- 
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ferences, he observed to Lord Keith, ** If everi 
my Lord, France and England understand 
each other they will govern the world/'* 

General D'Ott, after three days occupation 
of Genoa with his Austrian troops, also quitted, 
leaving the British ships alone in possession 
of the place. 

Captain De Courcy's return to his ship was 
a joyful event to his officers and crew. Lord 
Keith and many of the principal officers of the 
British ships heartily congratulated him on 
his safety; they had feared some untimely 
accident had occurred to him on the night of 
the cutting out of the ^' Prima/' 

The blockade of Genoa being over, our hero 
found himself, to a certain extent, his own 
master ; he was no longer under Lord Keith's 
orders ; Captain Septimo had sailed with the 
news to Naples, De Courcy entered the port of 
Genoa with the " Vesuvius," and anchored off 
the Doria Palace, and at once landed and pro- 
ceeded to the mansion of the Signer Garettu 

• Vlotoxies et Gonquetes. 
VOL. I. F. 
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The kalf-starved inhabitants of Genoa were 
evh^ing the utmost joy at their deliverance 
from their misery, and provisions of all 
kinds poured in through the east and west 
gates, and in numerous vessels from the 
various towns along the east coast. 

On reaching the mansion of the Signer 
Garetti, De Oourcy was received by the Signor 
and all his family with unmistakeable pleasure, 
and in the eyes of Mary he read an expression 
of pure joy that filled his heart with rapture. 

" We are going to-morrow," said the Signor 
Gtffetti, " to our country mansion at Sestri. 
I have sent servants, and all things neocessary 
to make the girls happy after the state of 
suffering they have all endured these last 
three months. We shall be so delighted to 
see you there, and shall have an apartment 
expressly fitted up for you; — besides," con- 
tinued the Signor Garetti, taking him aside, 
" our dear Mary has spoken to me upon the 
subject of your declared attachment to her, as 
you wished her to do, and I much desire to 
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have a long conversation with you on the sub- 
ject of your mutual happiness. It is requisite 
that you should know how the dear girl is 
situated, and at the same time, recollect, she 
is but a guest with us, her imcle is her 
guardian ; however, we shall have time enough 
to talk of all this, and believe me, as far as I 
have been able to judge, her choice is one that 
wiU, I am convinced, be approved of by her 
uncle." 

Captain De Courcy could not be otherwise 
than pleased by the words and kind manner 
of the Signer Garetti, nevertheless the con- 
versation for the first time recalled the sailor 
to the recollection of his real position. They 
made him for the first time reflect that 
Mary Wharton was the niece of an English 
baronet of good family and great wealth — as 
the Signer Garetti informed him — and pos« 
sessed a considerable fortune at her own dis- 
posal ; her guardian and relative therefore had 
an undoubted right to expect for his niece s 
husband, a gentleman of birth, education, and 

F. 2 
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position in society. At first De Courcy felt 
perplexed; he had not even ft right to the 
name he bore, all he knew was, that it was his 
mother's. He had a reputation, it is tme, in the 
Neapolitan na^y, for skill, courage, and honour, 
of fortune he possessed but little. These 
thoughts did not arise to his mind in the first 
raptures of successful love — ^to adore Mary, and 
to be loved by her was all he thought of, and 
this ardently desired object attained, he con- 
sidered himself the happiest of human beings 
— ^but now worldly thoughts were thrust upon 
him, and for the first time he trembled to 
think there might arise obstacles to their union 
unthought of before. " But,** said our Hero, 
half aloud, and in a triumphant tone, ** pos- 
sessed of Mary s love, I defy the world." The 
world is a very large object to oppose and alas ! 
very often, despite our best endeavours, defies 
us. 

Captain De Courcy, to the infinite delight 
of Mary and the fair sisters Gaietti, proposed 
to take &e whole fEonily to Sestri, in the 
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" Vesuvius." It would be a delightful sail. 
Mary was passionately fond of the sea, but as 
yet, she had had no opportunity of viewing 
the delightful scenery of the Rivieri de 
Fonenti; and the delight of being in her 
lover s beautiful ship, in which he had per- 
formed so many gallant exploits, filled her 
innocent heart with pleasure. 

On the day appointed, the "Vesuvius," 
was dressed in her gayest attire ; all damaged 
or injured sails removed, and new ones hoisted 
in their place ; her decks were as white and as 
polished as holy-stone and manual labor could 
make them. The handsome gig of the 
" Vesuvius," the thwarts covered with flags, 
conveyed the Signora Garetti, her two 
daughters, and Mary Wharton on board the 
Neapolitan brig, her crew attired after the 
English fashion, with the name of the 
" Vesuvius," embroidered in red on their white 
knit shirts, and in gold letters on their round 
hats. Every rope, was coiled in its place, in 
A circle^ every brass pin highly polished| and 
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the guns looking as innocent as guns can 
look. The Neapolitan flag floated over the 
stern, not a sail was set, and so beautiful were 
they furled to the yards, that they appeared 
scarcely of the bulk of a lady's kerchief. 
Having prepared the ladies for the report, a 
gun was fired, and, like magic, the tall tapering 
masts were covered from heel to truck with a 
cloud of snow-white canvass, and the brig 
bending gracefully to the delightful Tramon- 
tana, then blowing freshly out of the harbour, 
glided swiftly from her moorings, out into the 
glorious sparkling sea, lying in all its beauty 
before the Palaces and walls of Genoa. 

" Oh, how lovely !" exclaimed Mary Whar- 
ton, to Captain De Courcy, as she gazed upon 
the scene they were leaving. 

" Yes, dear Mary," said our hero, looking 
into those soft expressive eyes, " it is a 
beautiful and striking scene, and well may 
old Genoa be proud of what her sons have 
done, if we revert to the time of its early foun- 
ders, who raised their magnificent city upon 
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a sterile and barren strip of land, and byl^beiy 
valour and industry made her ^' Queen of the 
sea," she covered with her Argosies. It is 
from the sea, Genoa is seen to the utnK^^t 
advantage." 

They were rounding the mole Nuovo— oi^ 
the rock above it rises the gigantic ^ Fatq. 
De Courcy called all their attention to the 
magnificent view the city presented seen from 
this spot ; her stately palaces rising from the 
sea, which, like the ranges of an amphitheatre, 
imparts an undefinable charm to this queenly 
city. On rounding the Faro, and bracing the 
yards, sharp on a wind, the brig lay aloi;ig the 
shore of that magnificent suburb, San Piebrp 
de Arena, where every house is a stately 
palace. The sea, with the breeze off the slLoye, 
was like a sparkUng, ripling lake, undisturbed 
by the sUghtest swell, and yet with the refresh- 
ings deUghtful Tramontana, the " Vesuvius," 
glided through the water at the rate of eight 
knots an hour. 

The whole line of that enchanting coast, 
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from Genoa, to the Cape de Noli to the west, 
and Porto Finno to the east, laj before the 
eyes of the delighted party on board the brig. 
The lofty hill backing the city of Genoa, now 
appeared in full view, its sloping sides gay with 
suburban palaces, and gardens one mass of 
bloom of the red oleander, here and there it 
was fringed with the oak woods and olives, 
forming, altogether, a glorious back-groimd to 
the noble city. 

On glided the " Vesuvius'* over the rippling 
sea, the gay and happy party on board, seated 
beneath a snow-white canopy, enjoying 
the delicious freshness of the breeze; and 
the maidens, in their graceful costume — so 
simple yet so elegant — making the quarter 
deck of the war vessel look like Cleopatra's 
galley. 

The Signora Garetti being by birth an 
Englishwoman, and her husband engaged in 
great commercial transactions with England, 
had brought up both her daughters to admire 
eveiy thing English : whilst they both spoke 
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the language as fluently as the language of 
their fatherland. 

'^ Now confess/' said the elder daughteri to 
De Gourcy, pointing to the lovely scenery 
lying to the rear of the beautiful little town of 
Pagia, which they were fast approaching, 
'' Now confess, Captain de Courcy, much as 
you must love your native land, that this line 
of coast exceeds in beauty and variety any 
thing you have ever seen along the shores of 
Britain.*' 

^^ I may fairly confess that, fair lady/' said 
our hero, " for you must know that I never 
beheld a mile of England's coast in my life." 

The whole party looked surprised, even 
Mary raised her eyes to his face with an en- 
quiring look, whilst Madame Garetti said, ^^ Is 
that possible — then you never were in the 
British navy ?" 

" Never;" said our hero, " neither have I 
ever set foot upon the shores of Britain." 

Until now De Com-cy had never spoken of 
himself to any of the Garetti family ; they 
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were aware that he was a British-born subject, 
but they supposed he had originally served 
uflder the flag of England, and afterwards, like 
many others, accepted hi^er command in the 
Neapolitan navy. There were many English 
officers in the service of the King of Sardinia, 
and therefore it did not cause any surprise 
at seeing him in the service of the Neapolitan 
King. But his disclaiming all knowledge of 
England, created great astonishment, 

" I see," said De Courcy, with a smile, to 
Madame Garetti, *' that you are surprised. 
One of these days I will tell you my history," 
and he looked at Mary Wharton with a some- 
what serious expression, which, however, he 
immediately changed into one of solicitude, as 
he thought he saw Mary's sweet face become 
thoughtful. But, directing her attention to 
the shore, he inquired which . of the palaces, 
scattered over the beautiful hills of Sestri, 
was the Garetti mansion. Mary Wharton 
pointed it out : it was on the sea shore, the 
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^rdens and pleasure grounds rising in terraces 
up the gently sloping sides of the hills. 

" That lofty and stately palace, acjjoining 
ours," said the Signora Garetti," is the Count 
Spinola's. I cannot think/' she added, ^^ what 
can have become of him : since the evacua- 
tion by the French we have not caught aig^t 
of him ; he used to be a very constant visitor, 
especially when we resided at Sestri." 

Madame Garetti and her daughters walked 
about conversing with Lieutenant Barracoo— 
a tall, handsome, though no longer young man; 
he was at this time near thirty-five, and ha4 
served twenty years, and though a skilful 
officer, was as yet but a first lieutenant. 
There were times wh$n our hero felt almost 
ashamed to hold a commission above one he 
thought equally brave and skilful as himself. 
So l^e considered, but Captain De Courcy did 
not do himself justice ; for his gallantry and 
daring courage fairiy gained him the command 
he enjoyed. 

*^ I cannot but think/' said De Courcy, in a 
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low voice, to Mary, " that this same Coant de 
Spinola had something to do with mj arrest 
at the gate of San Tomaso." 

" Oh I I hope not, Hugh," said Mary anx- 
iously, ^^ he surely could not be so base ; be- 
sides, what could lead him to suppose that 
you were a person subject to arrest ; he could 
not know that you were an Englishman/' 

" And yet somebody, dear Mary," returned 
our hero, thoughtfully, "must have been 
aware of it — ^for the French Captain who com- 
manded the guard at the gate of San Tomaso, 
told me, before I left, that I had been arrested 
owing to an anonymous communication sent 
to General Massena." 

Mary looked unhappy, saying, " I shall never 
feel at ease in the Count's company again, with 
this idea in my head, but I expect Mrs. 
Arbuthnot will anive shortly, and then we 
shall leave immediately for England." 

" Till this war is ended, dear Mary, there 
will be great risk in your making the voyage 
to England, for the whole of Italy, and part of 
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Germany, is so over-run with the armies of 
France and Austria, that a passage through 
those countries ^ill be hazardous." 

" Perhaps," said Mary, " we may obtain a 
passage to England in some British man-of* 
war, through the interest of the Signer Garetti ; 
or my uncle may have arranged with Mrs. 
Arbuthnot the manner in which we are to 
proceed." 

<< Would to Heaven it was in my power to 
offer you this vessel, dear Mary. I can resign 
my command." 

" My dear Hugh," said Mary Warton, looking 
up with confident affection into her lover s 
features, " much as I should feel the safety 
your presence would ensure us, I would not 
exact such a sacrifice on any account. You 
love your profession, and your beautiful ship, 
honour requires you to continue your command 
at least as long as this war lasts ; let us have 
patience and confidence, dear Hugh, we are 
both young, and hope and true affection will 
enable us to bear an unavoidable absence. 
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"You are right, Mary," said Hugh De 
Courcy, with a look of devoted affection^ " I 
have much t^ say to you, but this is not 
the time. We are approaching the shore, 
so I must see to anchoring," and pressing the 
little hand that rested on his arm, he turned 
to give some directions to ht$ Lieutenant. 

In a few minutes, the brig was at anohor 
within half a mile of the shore, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour the whole party were 
pulled ashore it) the gig. They found the 
Signer Garetti waiting for them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Some weeks after the Garetti family had settled 
down in ti:ftn<jiiil enjoyment in their oonntry 
mansion, in Sestri, the Signer Oaretti and 
Captain De Conroy, who had just returned 
from a cruise to Leghorn, with the Neapolitan 
sqtiadron of gun boats, sat in the ^summer 
pavillion, Imilt on a terrace facing the sea. 
The weather was extremely hot, but a pleasant 
and riafreshing west wind came in through the 
open windows, projecting verandahs shading 
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the sun's rays from the saloon, a magnificent 
jet of water was thrown up from a marble 
bason in the garden beneath the window, 
which, falling in a graceful mushroom form in 
a wide circle, ran in rivulets through the 
flower beds, imparting a delightful freshness 
to the scorched plants, as well as affording a 
pleasing sound of falling water to the ear. 

After some trifling observations about the 
weather, the Signer Garetti said, ^^ I have 
wished for this opportunity, my dear sir, to 
impart to you information it is necessary you 
should hear, respecting my beloved charge, 
Mary, before writing to her undo. Sir Charles 
Wharton, who, I am sure, must be extremely 
anxious, owing to the troubled state of Italy, 
and knowing that the French forces had 
possession of Genoa." 

'^ I am equally anxious," said De Courcy, 
^'to communicate to you and Sir Charles 
Wharton my actual position; yon, my dear sir, 
know nothing of me, save the rank I hold in 
the Neapolitan service — but of my private 
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history you know nothing. I have told all to 
Mary, and to her loving and generous nature 
there appears no obstacles ; but, her guardian 
may think differently. As to anything relating 
to Mary's position or fortune, they can never 
make any difference to me; I seek neither 
fortune nor station, her love is all I covet. I 
have put aside a sum of some ten or twelve 
thousand pounds, the fruits of certain prizes, 
the ransom of some wealthy Timisian captives, 
and gifts from his Majesty of Naples. I am 
also assured of the command of a remarkably 
£ne Frigate, just ready for launching, and if 
fortune still favours me, and my life is spared, 
1 may fairly hope to obtain a position worthy 
of Miss Wharton 8 station in society." 

'^ I am quite satisfied. Captain De Courcy,'* 
said the Signer, ^^ that the main point, with 
Mary's undo, will be her happiness, and proof 
that the object of her choice is calculated, by 
character and disposition, to make her so. I 
know a great deal of Sir Charles Wharton, and 
am connected with him by marriage, and 
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intimately acquainted with hig disposition and 
character, and can th^efore positive^ say, that 
fortune will have little, if anythingi to do with 
his acceptance of your proposals. But now 
listen, till I tell you a melancholy and some* 
what strange history. It will fully explain our 
dear Mary's position and other matters also^ 

^' Some nineteen or twenty years ago, Sir 
Charles Wharton arriyed in this city from 
England*— he was, at this period, about eight 
and twenty, I had been married about two 
years, and my daughter Bianca was nearly 
nine months old. Sir Charles was a hand- 
some man, of aristocratic birth and manners ; 
nevertheless, he waa engaged in great m^rc^* 
tile speculations, and was one of the partners of 
a very wealthy firm. This was the first time we 
had meft^ but for four years preyiously we had 
constantly oorvesponded. At this period my 
lamented sister Elese was living, and about 
two and twenty. She was considered vary 
handsome, at all events, 1 know, a more ami- 
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able disposition noTor existed. We all 
became intimately acquainted with Sut" 
Charles Wharton, who intended passing the 
winter months in Genoa. An attachment 
ensued between my sister Elese and the 
Baronet, and long before the winter was over 
they became devoted to each other, and Sir 
Charles made proposals to me fpr the hand of 
my sister, which were joyfully accepted ; and 
no obstacle lying in the way of their union, the 
month of May in the following spring was 
fixed upon for their marriage. 

*^ In the month of March, we were all resid- 
ing in this mansion, a happier family it was 
impossible to see. Alas 1 how little can 
human happiness be depended on-^what trivial 
circumstances .often*times change the whole 
tenour of our Uves. An event at this time 
occurred that for many a day wrecked the peace 
of mind of the kind hearted Baronet, and, no 
doubt, will tinge the whole of his Ufe— but I 
was gcdng to say, we all determined to spend 
a week in Genoa, to witness some interesting 
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religious ceremonies ordered by the Pope, to 
take place as a thanksgiying. 

" My wife and Elese droye to Genoa in the 
carriagCi whilst Sir Charles and I rode on 
horseback; the children, (Terese was then 
bom») and their nurses were to follow the 
next day, for the weather was boisterous, and 
the waters of the Polcheyera were high ; alas, 
we ou^t not to haye gone at all on that day, 
for during the night it had rained tremen* 
dously. The torrent of the Polcheyera which 
you know, as we passed through it yesterday, 
had not sufficient water to reach our horses' 
knees ; this stream, or rather torrent, is subject 
to the most sudden and yiolent changes, 
haying its rise amid the mountains of the 
B(^ette range, it becomes, after storms, 
summer and winter, so enormously swollen, 
that no passage can be attempted acroas it, 
tin it falls; its bed, at this moment diy, 
might, after a thunder-storm, be a sheet of 
foaming flood, more than a mile in breadth. 
On leaching the borders of the stream we 
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found it much more swollen than we imagined ; 
the long, loftji and narrow bridge, spanning its 
water, stood like an island in the middle of 
the stream. Whilst we hesitated, and were, 
in point of fact, about to give up our expedition, 
a Signer Lupati, a gentleman I knew, and 
who resided in San Pietro De Axena, rode up, 
saying, * you need not be afraid, the passage 
over the bridge is quite easy and safe,' he con- 
sequently rode on, and as the main body of 
the torrent always runs under the numerous 
arches of the long bridge, he easily rode 
through the water, over the road, and gained 
the bridge. This induced us to follow, 
especially as the females said they were not 
at all afraid, 

^^ We rode over and the carriage followed, 
and had just gained the steep ascent of the 
bridge, when a roar like thunder was heard, 
and the next instant the torrent of the Polche- 
yera came thundering down the valley with a 
wall of foam, and with the speed of the race 
horse. To turn the carriage was out of tho 
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question, as the bridge was but barely the width 
of the Tehicle ; it was built by the Durazzo 
family. 

^ Ihhfe on, drive on," said the unfortunate 
Signer Lnpati, spurring his horse into the 
stream, on the other side of the bridge, think- 
ing to cross before the wstll of waters reached 
the spot. Vain hope: scarcely four yards from 
the bridge, when the foaming stream struck 
against the arches, making it rock to the 
foundation, and terrifying the horses to such a 
degree, that we took the ladies from the 
carriage. The unfortunate Signer Lupati, 
horse and man, were overwhelmed, and snh* 
merged, and were never more seen, the torrent 
rushing into the Mediterranean with a fury 
terrific to look at, opposing itself to the heavy 
swell then running in, and in the shock, casting 
its foam forty feet into the air. 

^' We were all dreadfully shocked at witness- 
ing this terrible calamity : such events were not, 
however, of rare recurrence, for not a season 
passes but many lives are sacrificed to the sud- 
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den fury of this dreaded torrent. But know- 
ing the unfortunate gentleman, and witness- 
ing his melancholy fate, rendered it infinitely 
more shocking, and knowing also that no hu- 
man power could give the slightest assistance* 
" Our situation was extremely critical. I was 
not exactly afraid that the time-honoured bridge 
would give way, though it rocked like a ship at 
sea, but the waters kept rising, and the rain was 
beginning to fallheavily ; the carriage was alight 
openyehicle, and afforded no shelter, the horses 
were Tiolent and unruly, and there appeared 
no chance of escaping from the bridge perhaps 
for twenty.four hours. In this dilemma, we 
observed the people on the west shore drag- 
ing up from the beach one of their light 
fishing boats, and then, lifting it, they carried 
it a considerable distance up the stream. On 
the w€st-«ide of the bridge, the torrent, though 
it runs violently, still runs over no obstacles, 
so that two men, launching the boat higher 
up^ imd having a long warp attached, safely 
guided the boat up to the parapet of the bridge. 
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It was a long large boat, capable of holding 
us all, and the people having the warp ashore 
had it in their power to haul us to land ; the 
horses, afterwards, were to be fastened to the 
boat and made to swim ashore. 

" My wife and sister were not frightened ; 
the thoughts of remaining all night, exposed 
to the inclemency of the weather, terrified 
them much more than the passage in the boat, 

'^ Into the boat we got, that is my wife and 
sister, Sir Charles and myself; the three 
servants were to come the next trip with the 
horses. 

'^ The man who held the rope, for to use 
oars was out of the question — ^then let the 
boat float across the stream towards the west 
shore, not attempting to resist the fierce 
current, but when just within ten yards of the 
shore, a huge boulder hurled down the stream 
by the first violence of the torrent, struck the 
boat violently, and the shock and heel aver 
threw Elese out ; my wife would have met the 
same fate, but I had my hand round her waist, 
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and hold of the gunnel of the hoat at the 
same time. The moment Elese touc^ied the 
water^ a wild shriek escaping her lips, Sir 
Oharles threw himself out of the boat aud 
grasped her garments ; he was no swimmer^ 
but he resolved to perish with her if he could 
not save her ; fortunately they were near th.6 
banky and a shoal jetting out before them, Sir 
Charles contrived to keep his legs and hold 
Vij poor sister till tlie fishermen, running into 
the water, threw ropes over them and dragged 
them on shore in a half-drowned state ; a 
fever of a severe kind followed this untoward 
accident to my sister, from which she recovered 
hin some degree, though her constitution 
seemed to have received a shock, which did 
not exactly shew itself then, further than by a 
somewhat tormenting cough. 

" In the month of May, however, Sir 
Charles and Elese were married, and thinking 
change of scene and air would remove her 
cough and weakness, they went and passed a 
few months at Nice, then Aqui, and returned 

VOL. I. G. 
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to Genoa, preparatory to embarking for Eng- 
land; for Sir Charles had received letters 
requiring his presence in that country. But 
Lady Wharton was not able to undertake the 
voyage ; she expected to become a mother in 
a few months, and the physicians consulted 
were decidedly against her attempting the 
voyage. Sir Charles would have purchased a 
handsome villa on the coast for her, but I in- 
sisted on her residing at our mansion in 
Sestri till her husband s return ; and the love 
she bore to my amiable wife made such a 
residence in some slight measure, compensate 
for the baronet's absence. 

" I was, at this time, embarked in a very 
lucrative commerce, in which Sir Charles had a 
share ; my sister, as our family resided almost 
entirely in Genoa, had this house to herself. 

" Whilst residing with Sir Charles Wharton 
at Aqui, Lady Wharton took into her service 
a young female of great personal attractions, 
excellent education, and very superior man- 
ners for her station. She called herself 
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Magdalene Caracci, said she was of a good 
family, but that reduced circumstances had 
forced her to seek service. Though she had 
no testimony of character to shew, but offered 
herself imsupported, so much was my 
sister prepossessed by her appearance and her 
story, that she at. once took her as her own 
especial attendant ; and, indeed, we all, when 
we saw her, were ready to congratulate Elese 
upon the acquisition she had secured. My 
sister treated her more as a companion than 
an attendant. She kept quite aloof from all 
the other domestics, chiefly remained in her 
mistress's room, reading to her during her 
periods of weakness and illness, so that Lady 
Wharton became greatly attached to her. 

" Lady Wharton expected to be confined in 
the month of December, she preferred the 
event taking place in Sestri, though I wished 
her to remove to Genoa. Sir Charles was 
expected to arrive the first week in the month. 

" One night, the last day of November, I 
was roused in the dead of night, by the arrival 

G. 2 
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of a messenger from Sestri. My sister, he said^ 
was taken alarmingly ill, and he had been sent 
for me and the family physician ; the doctor had 
been summoned first, and had left for Sestri 
at once. My wife was greatly alarmed. ^I 
dressed hnrriedly, mounted a horse, and rode 
off for Sesti?, leaving her to follow in the 
morning, Alas, I never saw my sister again 
in life. A child was born, but the mother 
did not live even to bless it. I cannot dwell 
upon this terribly, fearful scene. Poor Elese 
was retiring to rest apparently as well as 
usual, when a terrible fit of coughing brought 
on spasms, and just as the doctor arrived and 
received the poor babe, she drew her last 
breath. 

^^ The physician declared that the child had 
reached its time, and was a fine, full-grown 
female infant. 

^^ I was deeply affected at this event : I loved 
my sister tenderly ; a nurse for the poor little 
thing was procured, but it was obliged to be 
reared by hand. Magdalene Caracci implored, 
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with tears in her eyes, to be permitted to take 
charge of it, which, of course, was willingly 
assented to, for until Sir Charles's return we 
could not interfere with the attendant selected 
by his unfortunate wife. Not, indeed, that any 
of my family objected to Magdalene Garacci, all 
we ever saw of her was unimpeachable ; she was 
certainly silent and reserved, the domestics 
cidled her proud and haughty, and above her 
situation ; but she had always appeared atten* 
tive and devoted to Lady Wharton, 

" Now comes the mysterious part of my, 
story,"' continued the Signer Garetti. " We 
received a letter from Sir Charles, stating that 
he would foe with us shortly, via Hamburgh, 
as affairs relative to his brother compelled him 
to take that route. He felt deeply anxious 
about his wife, and trusted he should, without 
fail, be with her before Christmas —his letter 
to her, alas, I will not speak of it — it was 
CuU of the fondest affection. 

^^ Three days after receiving those letters,^ 
Magdalene Caracci and the child disappeared^ 
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*' The baby, its nurse, and herself slept in 
the same chamber in this mansion. That 
morning, not hearing any stir in the room 
at a rather late hour, the other domestics 
knocked at the door, but no answer was re^ 
turned ; finally the door was opened, and to the 
amazement of those who entered, the nurse 
was found buried in so profound a sleep, that 
they could not awake her — she had been dosed 
with opium ; but Magdalene Caracci and the 
child were gone. I was summoned immediatley; 
this fresh misfortune completely bewildered 
and paralysed me, I sent, however, to Genoa for 
an active officer of the police, and set him and 
his agents upon this Magdalene Caraccis 
track, for it was very evident that she had left 
the house during the night, by a back door 
leading into the garden, but there ended all 
trace, and no efforts on the part of the police 
officer could gain the slightest intelligence of 
her or the child. On the 18th of December, 
Sir Charles Wharton arrived, looking heart- 
broken and miserable ; he had received my 
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letters in Turin, which had acquainted him 
with the deplorable loss of his wife ; but now, 
as he eagerly asked for his child, I had to in-; 
flict a fresh and terrible blow/ He was com- 
pletely prostrated, but after a few days of 
crushed spirits he revived, and prepared to 
take the most energetic meistns to discover his 
child; he himself went to Aqui to make 
enquiries concernmg this Magdalene Caracci, 
but in vain : he then wrote to the British 
Consul at Naples, to search if such a person 
could be found there answering to the name 
and description of Magdalene, but was again 
baffled. 

" One evening we were sitting together, Sir 
Charles Wharton's spirits completely prostrate, 
his mind shattered, and his health visibly 
affected. T used every argument I could 
think of to cheer him, for I did not yet despair 
of finding his little lost one. I remarked to him 
^ There must be some object in this abduction of 
the child. This Magdalene Caracci, in my 
opinion, has, from her first entrance into yoUr 
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service, been playing some deep gaine ; but for 
wkat object I cannot imagine. The love of 
gold could have no part in her schemes/ 
> ^' ^ Benedette/ said Sir Charles, with a sigh, 
^ I have offered a £1,000 for the restoration of 
my child, as you know, in all the continental 
papers, and if money was her object she might 
at any time have absconded with my beloved 
Elese's jewels, worth more than that. When 
she disappeared with the child, she took 
nothing in the world with her, even left un< 
claimed the handsome salary Elese engaged to 
give her. She never received a portion of it : 
always said, ^ let it be in your hands, Madame, 
I do not require it ; for everything is found me 
that I can desire/ In my opinion she was a 
woman of a higher rank in life tBan we sup* 
posed her, 'though she endeavoured to hide 
her knowledge and manners as much as she 
could ; depend upon it her name is not 
Magdalene Garacci/ 

*^ I assented to this, because I had long 
thought the name a feigned one. 
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^' ^ I wished/ continued Sir Charles, ' hefore 
my departure for England, to iqpeak to you 
upon the subject of my brother James ; you 
know I was uneasy before I left, respecting 
him and his affairs, and on my journey here 
I crossed from London to Hamburgh oin pur- 
p(»e to judge for myself. On reaching Ham- 
burgh, I learned .that my brother had dis- 
solved partnership with the mercantile house 
of Fripps, Holden, & Co., but that their 
accounts were still unsettled. My sister-in-law 
was on the point of being confined, and lived 
in a country house about half a league from 
Hamburgh^ but that my brother himself was 
in Italy. All this. I heard from an old friend, 
who had been for many years settled in Ham- 
burgh. He appeared to wish to say more, 
but seemed to hesitate. Now you must know, 
my brother and I, from the period of our first 
separating to try our difierent fortunes, cor- 
responded only at long intervals. James 
Wharton was a remarkably handsome man, 
and fond of a life of pleasure and excitement. 
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I feared, at first, he had embraced a career 
he was not adapted for, but after a year or two, 
he wrote me word that he liked his adopted 
profession, that it gave him opportunities of 
seeing a good deal of the world, that he had 
travelled all through Italy and Germany on 
mercantile business, therefore it was just the 
life he liked and he was sure to prosper, 

" ^ Three or foiur years after this I was told 
my brother had married a Miss Coglan, 
daughter of a rich British merchant, now dead, 
and had received £15,000 fortune with her, 
in fact he wrote to tell me so , and I congrat- 
ulated him and wished him every prosperity. 

" * Finding my old friend in Hamburgh 
hesitating, and yet, apparently, wishing to tell 
me something, I pressed him hard, and then 
he told me that my brother and his wife 
lived most unhappily, that there were reports 
that he had married an ItaUan lady in Italy, 
of great beauty, others said, he was this Italian 
beauty's, cavalieri servanti, but it was very 
well known that they travelled through Italy 
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together ; that this, reaching his wife's ears, 
rendered her life miserable. 

" ' This account annoyed me, and fretted me 
exceedingly. I did not believe that he could 
be so base as to marry two women, but thought 
it not unlikely that he wds unfaithful to his 
marriage vow. I set out to visit my sister-in* 
law, but arrived just an hour after her con- 
finement. She was extremely ill, and quite in- 
capable of seeing any one for several days, so, 
enquiring where I might be likely to find my 
brother, and being told he was in Milan, I 
left Hamburgh. Deeply anxious to reach 
Genoa, I travelled rapidly to Milan, and 
enquired at a certain bank for my brother's 
residence ; he had been in Milan, but was gone 
on to Venice. By making enquiries and em- 
ploying a very clever cicerone, I discovered 
that my brother had left Milan, in a travelling 
chariot by post, and that a lady and female 
attendant accompanied him. Thus the report 
I heard at Hamburgh was confirmed. I felt 
exceedingly shocked and distressed, but 
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onxioas to rejoin my beloved and, alas ! now 
deeply-lamented Elese, I hurried on here, 
little imagining the awful calamity it was 
God*s will to afflict mo with. 

" ^ I shall return at once to England/ con- 
tinued Sir Charles, 'but I wish you to discover, 
if you can, by writing to Venice to your 
correspondent thetQ, who this female with my 
brother is. I intend, according to what I hear, 
to offer his unfoii;unate and deserted wife an 
asylum in England for herself and child.' 

^'I promised my brother-in-law to do all 
I could, in this affair, and some days after- 
wards he left for England, leaving agents and 
directions, and offering ample rewards for any 
discovery of his lost child. I also never ceased 
in my enquiries. Rather more than three 
years passed over, nothing satisfactory turning 
up about the lost child or Magdalene Oaracci. 
At one time I thought I had got a trace, but 
was deceived. All I could learn concerning 
James Wharton was, that he had visited Padua 
and Venice, with a very beautiful woman, 
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travelling with him as his wife, that Ihej lived 
in great luxury, hut saw no company, and that 
they quitted Venice for Rome and Naples. 
As I said, rather more than three years 
passed over, when I received a letter from 
Sir Charles, dated Como, in which he merely 
said, ^ My . unfortunate brother and his wife 
are both dead^ from malignant fever, they have 
left a fine little girl, nearly four years old ; I 
refrain from particulars till I see you/ 

'^ Ten days afterwards the baronet arrived, 
with a nurse and the little girl his niece. 

" We were all exceedingly rejoiced to see 
tills kii^d^hearted, generous relation, and the 
lovely Uitld gifl, his niece. Sir Charles was 
in very low spirits, he had suffered a great deal, 
and the death of hi» brother and his wife had 
deeply affected him. My two little girls were 
in raptures with Uttle Mary, and my wife in- 
sisted on having the care of her/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



*^ Afteb some days, when Sir Charles had a 
little recovered himself, he took an opportunity 
of speaking to me in private. 

" * I wish/ commenced the baronet, with 
a sigh, ' to leave little Mary with you for a 
year or two, I shall not return to England 
for more than that space of time ; but first, let 
me tell you the strange%Qd unaccountable 
events that preceded and followed my mis- 
guided brothers death, events which hav« 
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strangely perplexed and bewildered my mind, 
and raised hopes in my breast 1 dread to in- 
dulge. 

" * In the first place, then/ continued the 
baronet, ^ you must know that Mary is not my 
niece/ 

" * Not your niece V I exclaimed, in the 
greatest astonishment. 

" * No,' he returned, and then, with a sigh, 
added, * I must tell you every thing, so that 
you may understand all, and thus be able to 
» advise and consult with me upon this mysteri- 
ous affair. 

" * About five weeks ago, I received a letter 
from the friend I mentioned to you that I had 
in Hamburgh. 

" * He merely said, * I regret to have to tell 
you that your brother is dangerously ill in 
Milan, not expected to live ; Mrs. Wharton, 
notwithstanding the cruel treatment she has 
received, has left Hamburgh to nurse him/ 

" ' I instantly departed from England, and 
travelling through Germany and Switzerland 
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reached Milan, and looking for the address 
sent me hy my Hamburgh friend, I anxiously 
proceeded to the mansion denoted. ' 

^'- * It was in the Corso de Porta Bomano. 
Bat my brother, by the advice of his physician, 
had left Milan and taken a villa On the 
borders of the Lake of Gomo, the lady of the 
mansion looked a very obliging person, so I 
begged her to give me some information 
concerning my brother. 

^^ ^ Your bro&er,' said the landlady, ^ indeed, 
yes/ * How long has he been ill ?* I enqoiredi 

^^ ^ Oh, a considerable time Signor, he was 
taken ill of the malignant fever of the marshes 
at Buffalora, which was raging terribly some 
months ago ; but he was not very bad when he 
and ^his lady arrived here, but it came on 
xaucii worse, from neglect and too high living, 
and then assumed a very severe form. ^ How 
long ago, Signers, is it since Mrs. Wharton 
c&me here ?' ' Oh three months ago, Signer/ 

^* ' This satisfied me that the female with 
him could not be his wife. ' Pardon me/ 



\ 
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daid ly risking a question, ' Was his wife an 
English woman ?' 

" * The Signora Betio, the owner of the 
mansion, looked surprised at me, saying, ' Do 
you not know that your brother's wife is an 
Italian, and a very beautiful woman, and most 
fascinating : and that they have a lovely little 
girl, about three years old, or more, perhaps ?' 

" * I said I had not seen my brother for some 
years, and thanking the landlady, and pro- 
curing the directions from her wh^re to find 
my brother's residence near Como, I left 
Milan, greatly disgusted and annoyed, and 
wondering what had become of my brother's 
lawful and unfortunate wife. 

" ' On reaching Como, late that evening, I 
enquired of the landlord of the inn how far it 
was to the Villa Baradella. 

" ^ Oh, you can reach the villa, Signer,' said 
the landlord, * in a boat, in less than an hour, 
by crossing the lake, but by land it will occupy 
you nearly four hours.* 

<« J, engaged a boat, therefore, for the next 
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morning, and with a very anxious mind I left 
the quay about nine o'clock, in a boat with an 
awning, and pulled by four men. It was very 
hot, but at any other time I should have been 
in raptures with this enchanting lake,— its 
pellucid waters and its gorgeous scenery — ^but 
my mind was so pre-occupied that I saw none 
of the beauties around me. 

" * The Villa Baradella was on the very shore 
of the lake, nearly opposite to the villa of 
Pliny the Elder. I landed under, a-handsome 
pavilion, and as I ascended the steps to the 
terrace, a servant came trom the house to 
meet me. I guessed, from the man's coun- 
tenance, that my brother must be very bad 
indeed ; therefore, I enquired how the Signer 
Wharton was, with a feeling that the answer 
would be distressing, 

" ' There is no hope. Signer,' returned the 
domestic, in Italian, * even that he will live 
through the day.' 

" * I am the Signer Wharton's brother,' said 
L While speaking I observed a tall female 
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figure in a mantle, witli a long veil over the 
head, reaching nearly to the feet, leave the 
house through a saloon window, that opened 
to the ground, leading by the hand a beautiful 
little gifl, between three and four years old ; 
they passed on, the female without looking 
towards me, entered the pavilion built over 
the waters of the lake. * The Signor Whar- 
ton's child, I suppose ?' said I to the man, as 
he preceded me into the house. 

«* Si, Signer; 

" ^ And the lady ?' I continued. 

" * The child's governess, Signer,' returned 
the man. 

" * Is Mrs. Wharton here ?' I demanded, as 
the domestic shewed me into the saloon. 

" * Yes, Signor, but she has caught the 
fever, and is quite insensible. I will send the 
doctor to you, Signor, for you had better not 
enter the sick chamber.* 

" * I have no fear,' I replied, * and my duty 
and affection require my presence in my 
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brother s chamber ; but I will see the doctor 
first, as it might agitate my brother to see me 
suddenly/ 

" * The man bowed, and left the room. I 
paced the chamber, shocked and grieved ; my 
brother dying, his wife, whether the Italian or 
his lawful wife, I could not say, also in danger, 

" * Presently the door opened, and a very 
gentlemanly Signer entered the room, and in- 
troduced himself as the physician. 

" * I am sorry. Signer,* said he, when I made 
him aware who I was, for the domestic did not 
do so* ^ I am sorry I can give you no earthly 
hope ; indeed the Signer Wharton can scarcely 
live out the day, perhaps not an hour/ 

" * Good Godr I exclaimed, * this is terrible. 
Is he sensible ? ^ At times, Signer ; very short 
intervals of quiet, the spasms are fearful/ 

"*How long has Mrs. Wharton been 
attacked ? I questioned. ^ She was ill and 
weak when she arrived here, Signer'. Ah, said 
I, to myself, then this poor lady is his true 
wife, ten to one but this governess is his 
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Italian mistress — the doctor continued, * I 
-wished in her weak state to prevent her enter- 
ing the room, bat she insisted on seeing her 
husband. When I informed your brother she 
had arrived, he seemed greatly shocked, and 
in the midst of a terrible attack of spasms, 
implored me not to let her in. 'She will 
catch this fever and die,' he said, * and t^ien 
as he recovered a little, he added, Uell the 
governess to keep with the child hi the 
pavilion, and on no account to come ttear the 
house.' 

*^ ^ He had scarcely concluded Speaking, 
before his affeotionate and unfortunate wife 
rushed into the room, and threw herself almost 
in hysterics on the bed, taking his hand in 

hers, and weeping bitterly. 

^ * Your brother fainted ; I had Mrs. Whar- 
ton carried to another chamber, and the neat 
morning she was in a high fever, and is now 
insensible, still she may recover.' 

" • And the governess ?' I inquired, with 
some hesitation, ^ does she visit my brother's 
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chamber?' I knew not whether the doctor, 
guessed or knew the real state of the case or 
not, but he looked me seriously in the face, 
as he said, ^ Nothing can exceed the attention 
of the Signora, night and day she is unceas- 
ing in her attention to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Wharton/ 

" Is Mrs. Wharton conscious of her atten- 
tion ?' I questioned. * No, Signer,' returned the 
physician, ' she lies in a perfectly dreaming 
quiet state, suffers no pain.' 

" * I then requested the doctor to prepare 
my brother, for my presence, and he left the 
room. In five minutes more I was summoned 
to the sick chamber. 

" * With a feeling of awe and deep regret that 
thus we were to meet after jears of separation, 
and that this meeting was, alas, to be only the 
prelude to a final separation, I entered the 
room. 

" * The chamber was lofty and large, the rays 
of light through the two great windows being 
subdued and softened by a projecting verandah 
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and Venetian blinds; scarcely an article of furni- 
ture was allowed in the room ; il was kept as 
cool and airy as possible. My eyes first rested 
on the simple couch on which reclined my 
unfortunate brother : he lay on his back, his 
face rigid, pale, and Wg J; the eje,olo«a, 
the broad massive forehead white as snow, to 
which his thick clustering dark hair, worn 
long, shewed in strange contrast. 

" ^ I paused close by the bed, almost choking 
with emotion, the tears stealing down my 
cheeks like burning drops, for I saw at once 
that the destroyers hand hovered over his 
noble brow. 

" * I could scarcely believe I beheld James 
Wharton, one of the handsomest men of his 
day, and then, but eight and twenty. 

" * Presently he opened his eyes, and they 
rested on me ; he shook — the very couch 
shook with the emotion he seemed to feel. 
* Charles,' said he, in a low, trembling voice, 
motioning with his hand for the doctor to 
leave us, and then, as I seized his w^jited 
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hand and pressed it to my lips, thougl^ he 
struggled to take it away, he continaed^ 
* Charles, do you come to forgive me ? I have 
deeply wronged you' — and he groaned bitterly. 

" ^ Not me, James,' said I, with deep emo- 
tion, * not me ; — but do not give way to such 
intense suffering; think of your wife and 
child; 

" * Child r he repeated, with q terrible start* 
and turning half round, — * I have no child, — 
oh God, God T he exclaipedi ' thou art just ;* 
his features altered fearfully, as he grasped 
my hand, as I stood Gfhocked ^nd amazed at 
his words. ^ Hear me,' said he, ^ life i9 ebbhag 
fast,— 'fast. The oMld in this house is'-^the 
noise of a door opening eaustd him to pause 
and raise his eyes towards the sound — I did 
the same, and was startled at viewing a tall 
female, covered from head to foot in a long 
veil ; it was the same figure I had seen with 
the child. I could not see a siagle feature, 
but she at once turned round and closed the 
aid% door by which she had entered the roomi 
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and disappeared ; a cry of agony escaped my 
brother s lips ; he was in a terrible fit of 
spasms ; I rung the bell with violence, and the 
physician entered the room, hurriedly, and 
approaching the bed, said, ^ Ah, I thought so, 
the excitement has hastened the event, he is 
dead.* 

** * I was bewildered, confounded, ^ Good 
Ood !* I exclaimed, * dead,' and I gazed at my 
brother's face, which lay as it were in a haze. 
But the will of God was accomplished, I had 
no longer a brother. 

'^ * Stunned by this sudden blow — I call it 
Budden, because it was not so immediately 
expected' — and the words he had uttered, my 
mind became excited to an extraordinary 
degree. My brother had denied his child ; he 
must, thought I, as I returned to another room, 
have been wandering in his mind ; there could 
be no meaning in the words, ^ I have no child 
here.' 

*' * After a short time, the doctor came into the 
saloon, he sat down. ^ There is no chance, I 

VOL. z. H. 
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fear,' said he, * of Mrs. Wharton living, she 
has altered much in a few hours.' 

" * This is very terrible,' I replied, ' husfcand 
and wife the same day.' ' I do not say she will 
die to day,' continued the doctor, ' but I mean 
all chance of recovery is gone. Will you come 
and see her? she is in no pain, and looks 
serene and quiet, though much wasted, and 
her eyes are constantly closed.' 

^' ^ I proceeded to the chamber, where my 
sister-in-law lay ; two female attendants were 
in the room, one a middle-aged Englishwoman, 
highly respectable, who had come with Mrs. 
Wharton from Hamburgh. I had never before 
seen my sister-in-law, and with a painful feeling 
of curiosity and much emotion, I let my eyes 
rest upon her face. It was a very interesting 
one, though pale as death and terribly wasted ; 
but in health she must have been handsome ; 
for the features were perfect, and the long 
tresses of her rich brown hair, fine as silk. 
She had a high, beautiful forehead, and her 
brows finely arched* 
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^' ' She lay perfectly still, breathing like an 
infant, Mrs. Hudson, her attendant, every now 
and then moistening her lips ; but it was, alas I 
very evident that she was wasting away most 
rapidly. 

" * With a sigh, I retired from the chamber, 
requesting my sister-in-law's attendant would 
give me five minutes of her time. 

" * The servants had placed refreshments on 
the table ; but I required none, my mind was 
too miserable and my thoughts too overpow* 
ered to think of food. 

" * Presently Mrs. Hudson entered the room. 
She looked very distressed and much moved ; 
she had lived with her mistress long before her 
marriage ; * and to see her thus cut off — sacri- 
ficing herself for an ingrate ;' — she checked 
herself and sat down, the tears running over 
her cheeks. 

'^ ' I am aware, Mrs. Hudson/ 1 commenced, 
* of the cause of my sister-in-law's unhappi- 
ness ; but we will not speak of that now ; we 
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are no longer his judges; but whose is the little 
girl I saw here with the governess ? 

^ ^ Governess Y repeated Mrs. Hudson, in a 
tone of bitter scorn ; ^ but it is not my busi- 
ness — I beg pardon, Mr* Wharton : but surely 
you don't mean your own blessed little niece, 
the sweetest child that ever breathed — ^though 
they have taught it their own language/ 

'^ Ah/ said I, mentally, ^ I thought so ; my 
brother's mind was wandering when he dis- 
owned his child. ^ Then how comes the child, 
Mrs. Hudson, to speak Italian, and not En- 
glish ; its mother, surely, taught it her own 
language ? 

^^ ^ Bless me, sir, the child was taken from my 
poor mistress when it was scarcely ten months 
old ; and Mr. Wharton has had it reared some- 
where in this country ever since. We never 
saw the dear child till we came here, ten days 
ago : my mistress could scarcely believe it was 
her own child, at first : it's not like her, cer- 
tainly, sir, except in the eyes — more like its 
father ; and indeed it's veiy Hke you.' 
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^^ * Could you bring me the child, Mrs. Hud- 
son, I long to see my little niece ? 

*^ * Certainly, sir, one of the women shall go 
to the pavilion for it, for it sleeps there with 
madame/ Mrs. Hudson pronounced the word 
madame with a toss of her head and a most 
contemptuous look. 

'* ^ All this is very strange, and indeed mys* 
terious,' I soliloquised, as Mrs. Hudson left 
the room. * There is evidently some myster}' 
about the child.' I remembered that Mrs. 
Wharton was confined about three and a half 
years ago, whilst I was in Hamburgh. What 
could induce my brother to take his child from 
his neglected vrife, and cause it to be reared 
by his mistress ? altogether, the affair was ob* 
Bcure and mysterious. My position also was 
a peculiar one. What was I to do with this 
Italian woman ? As I paced the room back- 
wards and forwards, I observed that it grew 
extremely dusk, and, lifting the Venetian 
blinds, I found the sun was near setting, and 
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that a thunder-storm was gathering over the 
lake. 

" * Mrs. Hudson soon returned with the little 
girl. It was in sooth a lovely child, I felt a 
strange sensation creep over me, as I gazed 
into its large and wonderfully-beautiful dark 
eyes. The little girl looked earnestly into my 
face and shook back her little curls ; the per- 
spiration ran from my forehead. I thought 
her the living model of Elese. Was it fancy 
that acted so powerfully upon me? but you 
yourself, Benidetto, remarked the likeness — 
indeed you all remarked it, the moment you 
saw the child. 

" * Bless me, she is very hke you, sir ;' said 
Mrs. Hudson, ^ though it has its mother's eyes 
too.' 

" * Then Mrs. Wharton's eyes are dark ?' 
said I. 

" * Oh, yes, sir, large and quite black ; beau- 
tiful eyes she had ; and the baby had its mo- 
ther's eyes when it first saw the light ; and 
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we remembered it from the eyes more than 
any thing else/ 

*^ * Then the child, no doubt, is my niece,' 
said I, thoughtfully. 

^' * Lord bless us, sir,' said Mrs. Hudson, 
* whose else ? I hope you did not think it was 
madame's/ 

" * I started at Mrs. Hudson's words, and 
again a confusion of ideas crowded into my 
brain. The dear child kept earnestly regard-, 
ing me ; she seemed pleased with my fondness. 
I kissed and petted her, and spoke to her in 
Italian, and she answered me, very sweetly. 
Mrs. Hudson evidently did not understand 
Italian, so I said, * What is your name, my 
love ?' 

*' * Mary,' said the child, * Mary Magdalene.' 
Good God 1 how I started at the name. I 
felt all my blood rush to my head. 

'* ' Mrs. Hudson heard the name, for she 
immediately said the child was christened 
Mary, and had no such heathenish name as 
Magdalene. 
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* 

^< ' Magdalene was a common Italian name ; 
but a chord was touched that vibrated through 
my whole frame. ^ And where, Mary, dear, is 
your mama, ndw ? 

^* * The child looked seriously into my face, 
saying, ^ My mama is in the pavilion/ 

'^ * Mrs. Hudson, though not understanding 
Italian, still caught the word mama. 

^^ ^ Oh, sir, the poor child has been taught 
to call madame, mama ; but, please God, she 
vnll learn differently, now, and also to speak 
her poor mother s langu£^e.' 

^' ^ Kissing the dear child, I let Mrs. Hudson 
take her away, whilst I remained, in profound 
thought. 

^^ ^ The doctor had crossed the lake, to Como, 
but would be back, he said, very early in the 
morning. There was nothing he could do for 
Mrs. Wharton ; the fever had passed off. She 
was dying from exhaustion : it was impossible 
to get her to take nourishment. 

'^ * I took a glass of vfrine and a biscuit, and 
retired to a room prepared for me, facing the 
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lake. The night was intensely hot ; and now 
and then a flash of lightning gleamed oyer the 
dark waters, illumining the scene without for 
a brief moment 

'^ * I felt no desire for sleep, and kept pacing 
the room, with the windows wide open ; there 
was not a breath of air, but the storm was 
heaving — and about midnight it burst over the 
lake, with a grandeur and power terrible to 
hear, but sublime to fook upon. The storm- 
gust rushed aicross the lake, and the light- 
ning seemed to rest upon its waters, so pro- 
longed and repeated were the flashes, whilst ^e 
waves were driven like snow-drifts, into the air. 
The opposite shore was lit up clear as noon day, 
as far as distinctiveness of outline went ; whilst 
the deep blue of the Hghtning tinged the 
whole scene, as if viewed through one of 
Olaude Lorraine's glasses. 

'* * But those lake storms are of short dura- 
tion. A deluge of rain fell, the wind instantly 
lulled, the thunder rolled away in the distance, 
and before an hour had elapsed, the moon 
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burst forth, through the masses of cloud, and 
threw a flood of quiet, silvery light over the 
still uneasy waters of the lake, though they 
were rapidly recovering the calm, mirror-like 
surface. A delicious coolness came over the 
before-heated atmosphere, that revived mjr 
spirits wonderfully. Still I could not sleep* 
So, sitting down by the window, I gazed out 
over the wide waters spread before me. 

" * Even disturbed and troubled as I was, I 
could not view the scene before me unmoved, 
the great masses of thunder cloud were still 
hanging over the high land, behind the quaint 
tower of the Baradella ; flashes of lightning still 
gleamed over the lake ; the instant after, con- 
trasted by the bright moon's rays, and then 
again a mass of dark silver-edged cloUd passed 
over the luminary, and all became involved in 
shadow. It was now nearly three o'clock in 
the morning, I threw off my coat, determined 
to lie down for an hour or two ; when, in a 
brilliant gleam of moonlight, 1 beheld a small 
boat, pulled by one man, come out from the 
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deep shadow cast over the waters by the 
pavilion ; and to my great surprise, I beheld a 
female, wrapped in a dark mantle, seated in 
the stern sheets. 

" * Surprised at seeing a boat with a female 
coming out from the landing place of the villa, 
at that hour, I kept my eyes fixed upon it, and ad 
the full moon was at this moment shining as 
bright as day, the boatman's face was clearly 
visible ; I could tell every feature ; he was a 
young man ; the boat had to pass across my 
window, I let the Venetian blind fall, but still 
gazed steadily through its folds upon the 
female, for somehow I fancied it was the 
Italian the child called mother. She had the 
hood of her mantle drawn partly over the head, 
but as the man pulled out from the shore^ 
she turned, and, pushing back the hood, 
gazed earnestly up at the mansion. I fell back^ 
with an exclamation of profound amazement. 
Merciful heavens 1 am I sleeping or waking, I 
mentally exclamed ; I feltl became pale as death. 
Tearing aside the blinds, I gazed out with an 
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intense eagerness, but all was dark, and in- 
volved in gloom ; a vast mass of cloud covered 
the whole vault above, but a vivid flash of 
lightning, for an instant, gleamed over the 
waters. I could see the boat, the man pulling 
vigorously across the lake. I shouted aloud in 
my excitement, ' Magdalene, Magdalene Car* 
acci, in the name of God, return,' I paused 
and listened, all was so »till that the sound of 
the man's oars in the rollocks, fell distinctly 
on the ear. I was bewildered. Was I the slave 
of my own heated brain, disturbed by recent 
events and want of repose ? The perspiration 
streamed from my forehead, for I could have 
sworn, that when the female turned her face 
towards the villa, and I gazed down upon that 
pale beautiful face^ I could have staked my 
existence, that I beheld the remarkable 
features of the mysterious Magdalene Caracci* 
Hastily putting on my garments, I hurried 
down stairs, there was no stir in the house, the 
chamber occupied by the dying Mrs. Wharton 
being in another wing of the villa* 
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^ * I entered the saloon, and throwing open 
the window, jumped out on the terrace, I 
scarcely knew what I did. I thought only of 
Mi^dalene Garacci« I was satisfied it was her. 
I ran to the little quay, where I had landed 
some hours back, and where I had observed a 
small pleasure-boat, about fourteen feet long; it 
was stall there, fastened by a chain, but no oars, 
I looked about me, and seeing a shed close by 
I went there, and I found oars and sails, 
taking a pair of oars, I leaped into the boat, 
thinking of only one thing — the pursuit of 
Magdalene GaraccL I cast off the chain and 
seizing the oars, pulled off, with all my 
strength, in the direction I considered the boat 
was gone. 

" * I stood up first to see if I could discover 
any traces, but the heavens were again dense, 
and another thunder storm was sailing over 
the lake ; still I pulled on for the opposite shore. 
I can pull a good oar, few Oxford men that 
can not, and 1 was a strong man. In twenty 
minutes, as I stood up to look before me, a 
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blinding flash of lightning burst out from the 
cloud overhead, and the peal of thunder that 
followed was so astounding, so appalling, that 
I fell back upon the bench, for an instant be* 
wildered ; the crash of all man's engines of 
war discharged at the same moment, was 
child's folly to the stunning rattle of heaven's 
own artillery. Flash after flash, and peal after 
peal followed, and then came the roar of the 
storm's gust right down the lake, sporting with 
the water and tossing it into the air. One oar 
was torn from my hands, so lightning like 
was the blast in its rapidity ; the boat spun 
round, and heeled over till she half filled, and 
then dashed on before the wild gale, like a 
scared sea bird. 

" * I could do nothing but steer the boat, 
with one of the oars I still grasped, dead 
before the gale. You know what lake storms 
are, terrible and brief; they expend their fury 
in a few moments, but often times with certain 
winds, these storms follow one another with 
uncommon rapidity and continue for hours. 
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'* ' In ten minutes I was driven ashore, close 
to the walls of a magnificent villa residence. 
I gave the boat a pull up, for there is little dis- 
tturbance of the water on the lake of Gomo ; and 
then I turned along the shore, thinking the 
boat I was in pursuit of, must, of course, have 
been also driven on land ; but I was at once 
stopped by the terrace walls of a mansion, 
that projected considerably into the deep 
waters of the lake. Day-light was rapidly 
advancing, the storm's gust had passed on, and 
the sky was breaking again into masses. 

" ' I returned to the boat, the wind had 
totally ceased ; so, with my one oar, I pushed 
out once more, and sculled past the walls of the 
villa. This villa I afterwards learned was the 
most splendid on the lake, and called the villa 
Odaleschi. The shore here rose into a lofty 
wooded hiH; a splendid waterfall tumbling 
over a succession ot vast rocks, and falling 
into the lake, with considerable violence and 
uproar. 

" •' I could see no sign of a small boat any 
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where, though daylight rendered every object 
distinct; but coming down the lake were 
several picturesque boats, with their striped 
awnings and lofty, narrow sails of different 
colours; they were market-boats from the 
tillages, to Gomo. 

^* * I now began to think how my strange 
absence would amaze aU at the villa. I 
had been so absorbed in the idea that I was 
pursuing Magdalene Garaooi, the stealer of my 
child, and that this child was again found in 
the little girl I was induced to believe my niece, 
that I forgot everthing else — scull back across 
the lake, which was full two miles broad 
at this part, I could not, for I was tired and 
exhausted ; to pursue my search after Magda* 
lene, was also out of the question ; when the sight 
of a floating piece of wood, attracted my 
attention. It was the oar I had lost ; I picked 
it up, quite pleased, for I was fiatigued with the 
exertion of sculling across ; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour I was back, under the walls 
of the pavilion. It was then nearly six o'clock. 
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but I did not see any one up about the place ; 
I feustened the boati went in again through the 
window, and was proceeding to my chamber, 
when I encountered one of the female 
domestics. 

*' ^ She seemed surprised at seeing me up, 
I enquired how Mrs. Wharton was, she said 
in the same state. 

^* ' I begged her to go to the pavilion, where 
the child and her governess slept, to see if the 
latter were there. 

** * The woman looked astonished, repeating 
the word '^ there." ^ Oh, yes. Signer, sh^ is 
there. She and the^ child, and one of the 
female domestics have slept there ever since 
the Signora Wharton arrived.' 

" ^ I doubt, nevertheless,' I replied, ^ if she 
is there now; for, in my own mind, I set down 
the governess and Magdalene Oaracci as one 
and the same person.' 

*^ ^ The woman looked incredulous, but said 
she would see. I saw her cross the terrace 
and proceed to the pavilion, and I heard her 
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knocking at the door. Presently she came 
running hack, looking frightened ; and seeing 
me at the window, she said, — 

" ' You are right, signer, the signora is not 
there ; the child is fast asleep ; the servant 
slept in another room, and did not hear a stir 
in the night/ 

" * I knew such was the case,' I replied, * I 
saw her cross the lake in a small hoat, pulled 
hy one man, ahout two o'clock this morning. 

" * Madonna ! Sign or, can that be possible,* 
said the girl ; ^ I must go and tell the child's 
English nurse, for the little girl will be fright- 
ened.' 

" * I should, my dear friend,' continued Sir 
Charles, ^ prolong my story to a most tiresome 
length, were I to tell you minutely all that 
pccurred during the next ten days. I must, 
therefore, be more brief. 

<^ < My unfortunate sister-in-law died the 
third day, without recovering the power of 
speech, but, nevertheless, regained the use of 
her senses. She understood what was said to 
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her by Mrs. Hudson ; and when she was told 
I was in the mansion, she evinced intense 
eagerness to communicate with me. I sat by 
her bedside, holding one of her poor wasted 
hands ; but, she, some hours before she died, 
made signs that she wished to write something. 
" A sheet of paper was given her, and a 
pencil ; and, with a trembling hand, supported 
by her faithful attendant, she wrote, * Oh, be a 
father to my child,' and then, though on the 
point of fainting, she added, — 

** ' The child is mine, call her Mary, and no 
other name; God bless her,' and then she 
fainted. In three hours she was dead. 

^^ ^ The amazement of all the household at 
the disappearance of the Signora Magdalene, 
they knew her by no other name, for they 
were all hired at Gomo, was very great indeed. 
She took nothing with her, neither did she 
leave any letter, paper, or document, whereby 
I could trace her. I paid several fishermen 
to pull along the shores of the lake to try and 
trace the fugitive. Strange to say, a small boat 
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was found, about two miles below the villa 
Odaleschiy with a pair of oars ; but the boat 
turned out to belong to a gentleman's villa 
within half-a-mile of us, and was supposed to 
have broken from its moorings. We could 
hear of no one missmg in the vicinity, there* 
fore, though I felt satisfied that the boat was 
the same I pursued, still we could not trace 
the boatman or his companion. 

" * My mind was completely bewildered, 
Mrs. Hudson persisted there could be no 
mistake about the child ; the mother, also, on 
her death-bed, declared the little girl to be 
hers. What coul^ I say or do ? but let the 
child be whose it may, 1 Towed to love it as a 
father — ^for I still, against all these bewildering 
circumstances, believe that Maiy is my child, 
the child of my lamented and dearly-loved 
Elese. From my own troubled state of mind 
I was forced to rouse myself, to perform the 
last sad duties to my unfortunate brother and 
his spouse. I bad them both interred in the 
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strange antique Church of San Fedale, in 
Gomo. 

^^ ^ On paying certain sums to the clergy, 
and going through some prescribed forms, I 
also employed the sbiri of Gomo, to institute 
some enquiries after Magdalene Garaeci, but 
they failed, though I doubt much, whether 
they exerted themselves. 

" ^ I was greatly surprised to find neither 
papers or letters of any consequence amongst 
my brother's effects. A couple of hundred 
pounds was all his desk contained. Having 
paid all the servants, and settled with the 
owner of the villa, for a twelve month's rent, 
I left the place, with Mrs. Hudson and the 
dear child, who began, very quickly, to evince 
an afiection for me. 

*^ ^ After staying a few days at Milan, and a 
few more at Turin, I came on here ; and now 
Benidetto, what think you of my narrative. 
Do you think Mary is my child or my niece ?' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'^ I had listened very attentively/' continued 
the Signer Garetti, ^^ to Sir Charles Wharton's 
narrative, every word of which was impressed 
upon my memory , and I felt satisfied, putting 
all the circumstances together, that this 
Magdalene Caracci had forced herself into the 
service of Lady Wharton for the express pur- 
pose of stealing her child. 

'^ The motive for this action was not so easy 
to discover, but I also felt convinced, mystified 
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as the poor child's birth was, that, nevertheless, 
she was Sir Charles Wharton's child, and not 
his niece ; and I told him so. 

" He was rejoiced * I shall always feel my- 
self her father,' said the Baronet, and will act 
ihe father to her ; still I do not think, for many 
reasons, that it will do, without some proof, to 
produce her to the world as my daughter, after 
the death-bed declaration of my lamented 
sister-in-law. 

'^ ^ There is still a dark cloud enveloping 
the whole affair ; for what became of Mrs. 
Wharton's child if Mary is my daughter?' 
However, Captain De Courcy, not to weary you 
with further arguments on this subject, which 
will not in the least enlighten you, or clear 
away the mystery. Sir Charles, a week after- 
wards departed for Hamburgh, to wind up 
his brotlier's affairs ; how he settled them I 
cannot inform you, he remains silent upon that 
subject, merely stating to me that he had 
closed the account. 

" You now know our dear Mary's history ; 
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not a single incident through the lapse of 
years has occurred to throvi a light upon the 
past. Mrs. Hudson, Mary's affectionate norse^ 
died two years agOyinEngland^protestingi to the 
last, that Mary was, unquestionably, Sir Oharlea 
Wharton's own lawful nieoa I have nothing 
more to add ; what think you of this certidnly 
singular nairatiYe T 

'^ That it is perplexing imd myBterious, cer* 
tainly," said Captain De Oourcy, ^ but it only 
renders my Ioto and devotion to the dear girl 
ten«fold greater. I suppose she is fully ac-» 
quainted with her own history 7" 

^^ Yes," returned the Oenoese, ^^Sir Charles, 
about two years ago, related to her all the 
circumstances I have just detailed to you. 
At first Mary's affectionate heart felt shocked ; 
she had forgotten all the early part of her life ; 
and, reared with tender care, in England, she 
had soon ceased to speak the Italian language 
as her natural tongue, though she still retained 
her perfect knowledge of it But, as I re« 
marked, it greatly grieved her affectionate 
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heart and indeed preyed upon her mind, and 
probably injured her health ; which induced 
the baronet to send her out to spend the winter 
with us, hoping that change of air and scene, 
wit^ the society of her early companions,would 

relieve her mind,and dissipate her sad thoughts; 
and I feel rejoiced to say, she has quite re- 
covered. Now let me congratulate you, my 
dear young friend, on having gained as pure 
and loving a heart as ever beat in a maiden's 
bosom." 

"I trust that a life of devotion," said De 
Courcy, '^ if it pleases God that our union takes 
place, will prove my appreciation of her beauty 
and her amiability. You wfil be surprised, my 
dear sir, to hear that to a certain extent there 
is a strong resemblance in our history, for I 
am myself very imperfectly informed as to my 
real birth. Sir John Acton took me under his 
protection, when in Ireland ; he discovered me 
in an old mansion under the care of an aged 
dependent ; he told me I was the son of a be- 
loved friend, and that he would educate,^ pro- 

VOL. I. z. 
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tect, and proride for me. I was educated in 
the college of Sienna, and afterwards placed, 
l^ Idir John, in the Neapolitan navy. He has 
never enlightened me further on the subject of 
my birth, but has promised to do so on my. re- 
turn from this expedition, if it pleases God to 

" Yon surpise me,'' said the Signer Garetti, 
" I would certainly insist on Sir John being 
eicplioit with you respecting your birth and 
family, before you unite your destiny with 
Marf Wtarton. It would be absolutely neces- 
sary that you should know your real name." 

" I have come to that determination," replied 
our hero, " for I would never dream of giving 
my beloved Mary a name I had no title to." 

" Of course you will have to visit England," 
said the Genoese, ** and see Sir Charles 
personally." 

" Such is my intention," replied our hero, 
"but as there are some rumours of peace 
between England and France, I could not, 
with honour, resign my present command, till 
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satisfied on that point I intend sailing for 
Naples in a few days, so as if possible, to 
return before Mary leaves for England-" 

During the following day the family of tho 
Signor Garetti were suiprised, by a visit from 
the Count of SpinoK Captain De Courcy 
was in Genoa, attending to some concerns 
respecting the Neapolitan flotilla, just returned 

from Elba. 

The Count expressed great regret that 
Captain De Qoutcj was absent, as he .said, he 
came with the intention of apologising for iha 
apparent rudeness of his manner on meeting 
him at ihe Signor Garetti s mansion, in Genoa; 
he felt great regret, and acknowledged be 
spoke inconsiderately, and finally begged the 
Signor Garetti to make his apology to him* 

The Count spoke with such apparent sin- 
cerity, and appeared so amigqle in his naep^er, 
and quiet in his deportment, that even Mary 
lost the feeling of apprehension, she had ^ 
first experienced on seeing him* The Count 
took his leave, hoping that the friendly terms 

1. 2 
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in which he had formerly visited At the Signer 
Garetti's mansion, would still continue, as he 
had come to pass some time at his palace, in 
Sestri. 

The Signer Garetti, whp knew nothing what- 
ever of the private character of the Count, 
and who had always felt flattered by his 
acquaintance, was pleased at his present 
manner, and resolved to exert himself to make 
the two young men friends. 

The mext day. Captain De Courcy returned 
to Sestri. Mary at once mentioned the visit 
of the Count, and declared that though at 
first rather displeased at it, after remembering 
her lover's suspicions against him, he spoke 
80 frankly, and was so respectful and un- 
obtmsive, that her reserve soon wore off 

" Well, dearest," said De Courcy, " I bear 
no malice to the Count ; indeed I may have 
been mistaken, and perhaps, hasty in im- 
puting to him a circumstance he assuredly 
might have nothing to do with. A man can 
do no more than apologise, therefore^ if I meet 
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the Count as a guest at the Signer Garetti s, 
I will greet him in as friendly a manner, as he 
can desire. 

The rivals met on the following day, and 
so exceedingly well did the Count play his 
cards, and so agreeahly did he make himself^ 
that De Courcy became quite friendly with him, 
visited his magnificent palace, and inspected 
his superb collection of paintings and statues, 
by the first masters in Italy, the past and 
existing. 

Hugh De Courcy was of a generous, forgiving 
nature, naturally lively, and fond of society, 
and was in general, as much courted in the 
circle he mixed in, as any )'Oung man of high 
rank in the Neapolitan court. He was neither 
suspicious, or jealous, by nature, but certainly 
passionate, hasty and fiery, if deceived and 
wronged, where he placed confidence. 

Lieutenant Baracco, of the " Vesuvius," who 
visited at the Signer Garetti's, made himself 
very agreeable to the young ladies, and became 
an espeeial favourite of the Count de Spinola. 
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Captain de (jouroy had, as we observed 
before, a great esteem for his lieutenant, whom 
he always considered a neglected officer, and 
who was ten years older than himself. In his 
conduct to his superior officer, Baracco was 
always respectful, and extremely diligent in 
his duty. 

One Evening, about a fortnight after the 
renewal of the Count de Spinola s visits to 
the Garetti's mansion. Captain de Courcy 
and Lieutenant Baracco left Sestri, and em* 
barked in their gig, to proceed on board the 
" Vesuvius." They were to sail in a day or 
two for Naples. 

On reaching the brig, Lieutenant Baracco, 
who appeared extremely gloomy and thought- 
ful, was rallied by Captain De Courcy on his 
apparent seriousness. 

" It pains me. Captain De Courcy," said the 
Lieutenant, in a low and sad tone, *^ to be 
the person to dispel the dream of happiness 
under which you seem so blessed." 

Hugh de Courcy started, and turning round, 
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said, with a flnshed cheek, " What can you 
mean, Baracco T 

"Will you listen to me, with patience. 
Captain De Oourcy, you know my attach- 
ment to you T asked the lieutenant, in an 
earnest tone. 

Our hero stood bewildered, a thousand ideas 
and thoughts rushed through his brain ; he, 
however, replied, 

" Come into the cabin ; I will listen to you 
there, though I cannot, for my life, imagine 
what you mean." 

They descended into the cabin ; the sun wbIIb 
setting, and but a faint light entered the saloon 
of the brig, for the awnings were still over-head , 
and the eurteins drawn across the windows to 
esokide the blaze of a July sun. 

De Courcy threw himself into a seat, and 
passaii his hand over his heated brow, for, be- 
sides the sultriness of the weather, he felt 
excited, flushed, uneasy. 

Ordering the steward to bring him some 
water, he requested his Lieutenant to let him 
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understand what he meant by his strange 
words. 

^^ It is an unpleasant, and pidnful thing for 
even the dearest friend to do ; and yet, I feel 
it my duty to warn you," said the Lieutenant, 
with some hesitation of manner. 

" You are deceived. Captain De Courcy : 
cruelly deceived." 

r 

" By whom ?" exclaimed our hero, almost 
fiercely : his hot blood boiling at the word, 
deceived. 

" By the Count de Spinola, and by her " 

Hugh de Courcy started to his feet, his first 
intention was to seize his Lieutenant by the 
throat, for he guessed what he meant, and the 
heat-drops of agony rolled down his forehead ; 
but, sinking back into his seat, he forced him- 
self into calmness, saying, 

'^ Pardon me, Baracco^ I am hasty ; say what 
you have to tell ; you act from friendship, and 
right or wrong, your motives are disinterested. 
Pray go oa." 

^* Lieutenant Baracco, remained a moment 
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silent) the expression of his features could not 
well be seen, but his voice was low and hesitat- 
ing, as he said, " Will you come with me this 
night, to the Signer Garetti*s mansion ; to the 
Pavilion on the sea-beach, at the hour of ten, 
and judge for yourself; I will not say another 
word ; if, afterwards, you ask me any questions, 
I will answer them ; more I will not say now ; 
and he rose to his feet, and prepared to leave 
the cabin. 

Hugh De Gourcy hesitated one moment, 
his blood was on fire ; but he then said, ^^ Be it 
so ; order the four-oared gig to be ready in an 
hour ; we can reach the beach, by that time 
6a9ily " 

^ ' You had better go on shore at the rook above 
Pazi. .You can land there without attracting 
observation," observed the Lieutenant. 

" Very good," answered De Gourcy, calmly, 
as far as the sound of his voice went ; but had 
any one placed their fingers on his pulse, they 
would have started with dismay. 

Lieutenant Baracco left the cabin. Gaptain 
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De Gourcy swallowed, a goblet of winei and 
then paced the saloon, with hurried and agita- 
ted steps. We shall not attempt to la^ before 
our readers his thoughts, they were past 
delineating. 

" The boat is ready Sir," said Captain De 
Gourcy's coxswain ; our hero stfurted, and felt 
as if a red hot iron had penetrated his brain ; 
but, taking up hia sword, which he had thrown 
upon the table, he buckled it on, and left the 
cabin. 

The twilight of the south had disappeared^ 
there was no moon, but the deep blue firma- 
ment above was spangled with its millions of 
bright worlds. 

The " Vesuvius" lay under the shelter of the 
west mole, beneath, as it were, the lofty beacon 
that then threw its light across forty miles of 
sea. 

There was not a breath of air to disturb 
the still calm waters of the harbour ; the tall 
tapering spars of the man-of-war brig appeared 
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to tower to the sky, and her ropes, looked at a 
short distance like silken threads. 

Captain De Gourcy and his Lieutenant en-* 
tered the gig, the men gave way, and the light 
craft shot through the still waters like an 
arrow. 



r 
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CHAPTER IX* 



After rounding the Latitema , the boat con<^ 
taining our hero, puUed in from the projecting 
!rock for the strand of San Fietro De Arena ; 
the distance thence to Fa^i, being only six 
miles^ In something more than an hour, the 
keel grated upon the shingly beach, in a kind 
of sheltered bight> under a range of lofty rock, 
projecting about sixty yards into the sea from 
the beach, affording an easy landing when the 

we..e,.,™.dsblewin.,Lupo,fthe*o«. 
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Great alterations have taken place all along 
that exquisitely beautiful coast during the 
last fourteen years, but its main features are 
the same. 

Captain De Courcy sprang ashore, so did 
Lieutenant Baracco, telling the men to await 
iheir return. Our hero walked on with a ra- 
pid step : he did not exchange one word with 
his lieutenant till they came within sight of 
the pavilion, built upon a terrace, within a 
short distance of the sea beach, and about 
two hundred yards from the mansion of Signer 
Garetti. De Courcy paused ; — ^they were then 
standing under the outer wall of the gardens 
of the Spinola Palace, which we have already 
stated adjoined those of the Signer Garetti. 
There was a door in this wall leading out on 
to the beach. 

^^ It yet wants twenty minutes to the time," 
said Lieutunant Baracco, striking a repeater, 
^^Jplace yourself beneath the wall of the pavi- 
lion, within the recess of the porch ; be silent, 
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and observe what happens. I will return to 
the boat and await you." 

De Courcy made no reply, but walked oil 
till he came beneath the pavilion; he thefi 
looked up, and beheld a faint light. 

This veiy unusual circumstance caused him 
to start, and he felt his heart beat wildly ; h6, 
however, placed himself in the deep tiidie of 
the gate that led into the Signer Garetti's 
gardens. He could still see the window of 
the pavilion, and as he gazed up at it, many 
a bitter thought rushed through his braiflf-^ 
one minute seriously regretting the mean part 
he was acting : the next angry with hims^ 
for permitting any human being to throw a 
shade of suspicion on the purity of Mary Whar- 
ton, and execrating his own noiadness for listen- 
ing to the scorpion-suggestions of jealousy. 
Suddenly he beheld the blind before the win- 
dow move ; it was raised, and then a strong 
light was thrown upon a human head, that for 
an instant was protruded, drawn back| and 
then the blind let down —all the blood in De 
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Couroy'8 body seemed to rush to his braui — 
he bad seen the face of Mary Wharton. Ho 
felt tempted^ to scfdo the walls and enter the 
pavilion ; but» just then, looking along the 
i^trand, in tbo imperfect light, he beheld a 
dark figure emergo from the door in th^ wall 
of Connt Spinola'$ garden. Tho figure stood 
still sevoral moments, and then advanced to* 
wards the pavilion. 

Instantly giving way to his fiery nature, 
without waiting to observe further, De Coioscy 
left the porch, and advanced rapidly to mieet. 
the figure. They encountered half way, and 
Captain De Courcy at once recognised the 
Count De 8pinola ; the latter started back a 
paco or two, saying, in a hesitating voice,— 

" You, Captain De Courcy, here ?" 

" Yes, Sir Count, I am here ?" returned the 
commander of the " Vesuvius." " You little 
expected me no doubt, to interfere witii your 
assignations." 

" By what right, Captain De Courcy ?" said 
the young nobleman, haughtily, ** are you be- 
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come a spy upon my actions, I may with just 
reason ; ask you, and, with a l)etter face, why 
I found you here at this unusual hour ?" 

" This is evasion, Count I" fiercely inter- 
rupted De Couroy, " I know your intentions, 
you have basely deceived me, you knew I — .*" 

" Sir," equally fiercely retorted the Count, 
^' I know, or care nothing about what you 
know. Before you came here I was the 
accepted lover of Miss Wharton/* 

*' That is a false lie, Count de Spinola," 
exclaimed ])e Courcy, " and you shall answer 
to me with your life for your falsehood. Hdw 
you have contrived to corrupt the heart of 
Miss Wharton, I know not, but I have now 
evidence both of her weakness and your perfidy. 

" All is fair in love, as well as in war, 
mockingly laughed the Count, " the gallant 
Captain De Courcy is not always the con- 
queror." 

" Enough of this," retorted our hero, con- 
quering his passion, " draw, sir, and let us 
end this recrimination of words." 



f* 
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** Per Bacco, willingly, Captain De Oourcy, 
but pray retire a little just round the comer 
of yon wall, it will prevent the fair lady in 
yonder pavilion being disturbed." 

De Courcy clenched his hand. ! With diffi- 
culty he refrained from striking the Genoese 
to the ground ; but^he walked on, followed by 
the Count, till they turned the comer of the 
long wall, when, suddenly, three men, disguised 
rushed out from a recess, and threw them- 
selves, with drawn stilettos, upon De Courcy, 
who had not even unsheathed his sword. 

Perfectly self-collected, whenever danger 
assailed him, De Courcy at once grew calm, 
and, receiving the blow of the nearest assassin, 
on his left arm, which was wounded, he felled 
the viUian with his right hand, by a blow in 

80, the sword of the Count de Spinola passed 
through his coat, inflicting a wound of little 
consequence in his side ; the blow was struck 
from behind. But De Courcy had now his 
sword drawn, and, striking the nearest ruffian 
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across the face, with the edge, he rashed upon 
the Count, who was a skilful swordsman ; and 
who base and bad as he was, possessed courage'; 
but Hugh De Courcy beat down his guards 
and ran him through with such force, that 
the thrust bore him to the ground. As De 
•Courcy released his sword, he received the 
blow of a stiletto from behind, which sunk 
deep in his left shoulder ; he staggered, but 
still undismayed, and boiling with rage, he 
drove his sword through the villian who had 
struck him, laying him beside the senseless 
body of the Count. There maining two men 
fled, leaping over a low wall, and disappearing 
among the groves of orange and citron, bor- 
dering the Connt^s grounds. 

De Couroy made no attempt to pursue; 
disgusted, sick at heart, and weak with loss of 
blood, he stood for a moment gazing upon the 
two inanimate bodies at his feet. He then 
kicked o£f the mask from the dead assasmis 
face, but the features were strange to himt; he 
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put his huid on the count's heart, he was not 
dead. 

A moment he hesitated, and wiped away 
the perspiration that streamed from his fore*- 
head, and then walked on towards his boat, 
becoming weaker and weaker from the loss of 
blood. 

It was nearly three quarters of a mile to 
the boat, which he reached totally exhausted. 
The men were lying listlessly on the thwarts. 
Lieutenant Baracco was absent, but the next 
moment he came running along the beach. 

De Courcy could only just throw himself 
upon the stern sheets, where he fainted, from 
the loss of blood and over-exertion. When he 
opened his eyes, which he did from the 
application of the sea water to his temples, 
he perceived the boat going rapidly through 
the water ; one of the men, his coxswain, an 
Englishman of the name of Benson, an old 
man-of-wars man, who was much attached to 
his person, was supporting his head, with gi^at 
anxiety expressed in his features; whilst 
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Lieutenant Baracco was binding up with 
stripes of linen, the worst wound he had 
received 9 that in the left shoulder. His entire 
garments were saturated with blood. 

" Good God 1" exclaimed the lieutenant, 
in a low voice, " what has occurred — how have 
you received these wounds T 

Seeing his men, who were greatly attached 
to him, looking terrified and anxious, De 
Courcy made an effort, and raised himself, 
saying, 

^^ Give way, my lads, there is no danger in 
a few flesh wounds ; that villain has paid with 
his hfe, most likely, his treacherous attempt 
upon mine. But pull on board as quickly as 
possible/' 

The light boat flew through the waters, and 
in an incredibly short time she rounded the 
Faro ; and, doubling the west mole, shot up 
along-side the "Vesuvius," I)e Courcy, excep- 
ting the excessive weakness from loss of blood 
and the stiffness of his left shoulder and arm, 
did not suffer much pain ; with the assistance 
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of his Lieutenant he got on board ; his officers 
and crew evinced intense surprise on seeing 
and hearing that he was wounded. On gaining 
his cabin his surgeon was immediately in at- 
tendance and dressed his wounds, none of which 
he declared were dangerous ; but he wished his 
patient to at once lie down ; but this he would 
not do. Having taken a restorative draught, he 
seated himself to vmte a letter to the Signer 
Garetti, which occupied him half an hour ; he 
then requested Lieutenant Baracco*s attend- 
ance. When the Lieutenant entered the cabin, 
our hero was leaning back, exceedingly pale, 
and looking exhausted, ^' you will' get the brig. 
Signer Baracco, under weigh with the dawn, 
but, hail a shore boat, and let this letter be 
left at the mansion of the Signer Garetti. ] If 
the wind permits, when clear of the harbour, 
take a direct course for Naples, and I pray you 
keep to yourself the events of this night. 
Some other time I will speak to you on this 
subject ; at present I am too much exhausted." 
The next morning the brig was under weigh, 
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the officers and crew were very anxious in 
their inquiries of the surgeon, who assured 
them that Captain De Courcj was only weak 
from loas of hloodi and iu three or four days 
he would be Again on hi3 legs. 

The fourth day Captain De Courcyi to the 
in^nite joy of his officera and crew, came upon 
deck ; his face was very pale, and the expres- 
sion of his handsome features,, sad and serious. 
He looked also caxe-wom and haggard, as if 
mind, more than body, had suffered; during 
those four days, he had joot opened his lips to 
Lieutenant Baracco on th^ subject of his 
attempted assassination. Merely asking ques- 
tions relative to the position of the brig. 
On gaining the deck^ ho looked around him^ 
a young midshipman, a fine handsome lad^ 
about fifteen, the son of a Sicilian gentleman 
of good family, but small fortune, who was a 
great favourite with Captain De Courcy, was 
standing near, and touching his cap, said, 
looking anxiously into his commander's face. 
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** I trust, sir, you are better ; you look as if 
you had suffered much." 

" Thank you, Stefano," replied de Courcy, 
putting his hand, kindly, on the lad's shoulder, 
" I should be well enough in body, but the 
mind will not let the body get strength. 
What craft is that away to the south-west, her 
very lofty spars betoken a vessel-of-war ?" 

" We only obserred her, sir, some few 
minutes ago ; she came out from the port of 
Cagliari." 

Captain Be Courcy took a glass from the 
hands of Stefano Pamfili. The " Vesuvius" 
was about two leagues from the east coast of 
Sardinia ; contrary winds, light and variable, 
had driven the brig within sight of that island, 
along whose coast she kept working to wind- 
ward. 

** That is an English frigate," observed our 
hero ; " she is working to windward like our- 
selves.*' After walking the deck for half an 
hour Captain De Courcy descended to tiio 
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cabin, requesting the first Lieutenant to farour 
him with his company for a short period. 

From the time of leaving Genoa, our hero 
had observed that Lieutenant Baracco main- 
tained a'gloomy abstracted silence to all on board 
the brig ; he seemed to the other officers and 
crew to perform his duties like an automaton : 
never speaking a word beyond the sentences 
required for working the ship. The attempted 
assassination of their commander remained a 
constant subject of conversation amongst the 
petty officers and crew; but, of course, no 
kind of conjecture or surmise came near the 
mark. 

Lieutenant Baracco descended to the cabin, 
and found his commander stretched on a sofa. 
He was still weak and languid ; though his 
wounds were healing rapidly. 

'^ You may think it strange, amico," said 
our hero, kindly, to his lieutenant, as he sat 
down, with a very serious expression of coun- 
tenance^ ^* that as yet, I have never spoken to 
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you upon the subject of my attempted assassi- 
nation at Sestri." 

** It is a subject, Captain De Courcy/* re- 
tamed the Lieutenant," painful and distressing 
I know to you ; and to me equally so, because 
I am bound by my sacred word not to reveal 
to you the very thing you must be most 
anxious to ascertain. I am myself exceedingly 
bewildered respecting the manner in which 
you were wounded, for you must suppose, if I 
considered you incurred anv risk of life that 
night, I should not have quitted you. Your 
return, desperately wounded, and almost 
bleeding to death, confounded and distressed 
me. Yet, knowing how little I could relieve 
your curiosity, I refrained from attempting to 
satisfy my own." 

" Well," observed our hero, with a sigh, 
" you may let me hear all you are at liber^ to 
disclose; I will then inform you of what 
occurred after you left me. Alas 1 that night 
has blasted the happiness of a life." 

" You are too young. Captain De Courcy,to 

VOL. I. K. 
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I cannot say, but Miss Wharton was heard ta 
saj, that all intercoiu*se between them should 
cease. 

*^ It was some time after this, that you took 
up your abode in the mansion of the Signer 
Garetti; previously Miss Wharton had received 
a letter from the Count, begging pardon, and 
earnestly imploring forgiveness, that letter was 
returned. 

*^ Whether Miss Wbartcm really intended to 
forget the Count, or she began to feel an in-^ 
terest in your attentions, who can say. 

^^ On the evacuation of Genoa by the French, 
and afterwards by the Austrians, the Garetti 
&mily, as you know, went to reside at Sestri. 
You then became the accepted lover of Miss 
Wharton; and then the Count de Spinola 
renewed his visits to the Signer Garetti's 
house — and finally, As my informant swore, 
the Count regained his power over the heart 
of Miss Wharton. 

^^ I declared this to be impossible, ^ well 
then,* said my informant, ^ I will afford Cap- 
tain De Courcy an opportunity of judging of 
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the faithlessness of his mistress. This very 
night Miss Wharton gives an interview to the 
Count, in the pavilion at the bottom of the 
garden. Miss Wharton wishes the Count to 
throw himself on the generosity of Captain De 
Courcy, confess all to him, and trust to his 
noble nature to forgive them both.' 

" ' And do you assert this to be a fact ?' said 
1 9 indignantly. 

" * Tell your commander to be under the 
pavilion wall, at ten o'clock to-night, and he will 
see the Count seeking an interview with Miss 
Wharton, let him then judge for himself ; only 
tell him to keep his temper, and listen patiently 
to the Count ; who, after all, is not near so 
much to blame as Miss Wharton.' You know, 
Captain De Courcy," continued the lieutenant, 
*' how I gave you the information. I thought, 
if you did meet the Count, he would cordially 
explain : if the whole account was false, that 
you would surely discover it- Your return, 
wounded, and declaring that your life had been 
attempted by assassins, has surprised me, and 
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caused me intense grief ; for the more I think 
over the circomstances of the case, the more 
I am satisfied that I acted wrong in listening 
to what I did, and afterwards in telling you 
of it." 

" No," said Hugh De Courcy, bitterly, " no, 
such treachery on the part of the Count de- 
served the fate he has met; whether he is 
alive or dead I cannot say — I think the latter ; 
but before I banish this subject for ever £rom 
my mind and thoughts, I will tell you what 
occurred after I separated from you under the 
wall of the Signer Garetti's residence/' 

Having narrated to his lieutenant his meet- 
ing with the Count, his language, and finally the 
dastardly attempt to take his life, our hero con- 
tinued^ — ^^ It is therefore very evident that the 
Count, some way or other, obtained informa- 
tion of my intended visit to the pavilion, and 
liad hired assassins to be ready to take my life. 
This part of the afiSur is exceedingly mys- 
terious, {or it was nearly nine o'clock when you 
proposed the expedition to me ; and how he 
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<3ould know or calculate upon my coming, it 
most extraordinary, and has caused me maoy 
an hour of painful and perplexing thoujj^t." 

" The attempt to assassinate you," said Ba- 
racco, is certainly a most extraordinary occur* 
rence ; the Count, according to what you say, 
was surprised to meet you,andyethad assd^Sfiins 
posted to take your life." 

" Yes," observed De Courcy, with a sigh, 
'* there is something in the whole aSair per* 
plexing and contradictory ; and I cannot but 
think your informant has been playing a deep 
«id deceitful part." 

" No," said the Lieutenant , speaking in Talher 
A hurried and eager tone, " you would not thiak 
tibiit i£ you knew who it was. Do you doubt, 
then," he ansiouftly added, " the infide% of— 
Mies Wharton ?" 

" No," exclaimed De Courcy, bitterly, " that 
I 4o not ; her present in the pa¥ilix)n, at that 
hour, her looking out, evidently for the Count, 
who was coming to the pavilion, the words of 
thB Count himself and one or two circum. 
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Stances not heeded at the time, are convincing 
proofs that one I could have worshipped as an 
angel, was, after all, a woman. But here let 
the subject end ; from me you will never hear 
a word more ; and I beg, as a favour, that 
you never mention it. When I reach Naples, 
I will exert all my interest, in certain quarters, 
to get you what you undoubtedly deserve — 
that is, the command of this brig, with the 
rank of Captain. The " Serena" frigate is 
launched, and I am to have the command as 
soon as ^he is ready for sea. All I have to 
request of you is, that not a word of what has 
passed be breathed abroad ; it is not likely^t 
will travel otherwise to Naples; for, in my 
opinion, Genoa will be in the hands of the 
French in a very short time; the latest 
news I heard was, that Bonaparte had crossed 
the Alps, with a powerful army, entered the 
city of Milan, and proclaimed, afresh, the 
Cisalpine Republic/' 
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CHAPTER X. 



Leating our hero to pursue his voyage to 
Naples, where great changes were about to 
take place, we return to the mansion of Signer 
Garetti. On the very day that Captain De 
Courcy bade farewell to his esteemed £dends, 
to proceed on board the " Yesuidus,'* intending 
tosail in a couple of days for Naples, in order 
to be back before Mrs. Arbuthnot airived to 
take Maiy to England. 

Wharton, after the departure of her 
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lover, became unusuftlly depressed, depressed 
in a manner she could not account for ; her 
sanguine heart could not discoyer any rerj 
great obstacles in the way of her union with 
the first and only choice of her heart. Hugh 
De Courcy was aware of her early history ; she, 
also, had become acquainted with his ; and this 
knowledge only strengthened their attachment. 

The fair girl had brought from England with 
her, as a personal attendant, a young, and 
very pretty maiden, belonging to a respectable 
family, and who mixed but seldom with the 
other domestics of the establishment — ^her 
name was Fhcebe Manners. 

The eldest daughter df Signor Oaretti had 
iaiso a favourite attendant, but of a very 
diierent stamp indeed from the English girL 
She was a Milanese by birth, remarkably 
bandsome in face and person ; VMn to excess,, 
artful and designing, with an inordinate love 
of money, for so young a gir). Jolietta had 
the art to hide from her mistress s eyes her 
feults. She had exquisite taste in dress. 
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and was also a most useful person as a young 
ladies' attendant. To this girl the Count de 
%inola owed all the inCormation he had 
leeeived concerning what took place in the 
Signer Garetti's mansion. 

After the departure of Captain de Courey, 
Julietta remarked to the ^der Signora Ga- 
retti, while attending on heir toilette, ^* I am 
vure that the Signora Wharton suffers a great 
deal from the heat of the weather, she looks 
do languid and depressed." 

^^ So would you, Julietta, if you had lost 
your lover ; it may be several months before 
Miss Wharton sees Captain De Courcy again." 

^^ Why, I thought, Signora, he was ooming 
back immediately from Naples." 

*^ Yes, if he can, Julietta; but he is not quiie 
his own master ; he may be ordered elsewhere ; 
this is a time of war, and the sea is covered 
with the enemy's cruisers and ships of war ; 
besides which, poor Mary may have to le&ve 
for E&gland shortly ; therefore it is possible 
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that many a long day may intervene before 
they again meet." 

''Well/' said Juiletta, in a serious tone, 
" love is a very curious thing ; no accounting 
for likings and dislikings ; for my part, I would 
never give my love to a sailor, who has so 
many chances against his life/' 

^* But, my good girl, we have no power over 
our affections, we lose our hearts when we 
least expect it." 

"Ah, Madonna, Signora," returned the 
waiting maid, " that's true, but don't you 
think it curious that the Signora Wharton 
did not love the handsome Count de Spinola, 
and he so madly in love with her. I am sure 
if this Captain De ( lourcy had not come here, 
she would in time have loved him." 

" Well, I think it is very possible he might 
have gained her affections," replied Bianca 
Garetti, thoughtfully, " the Count is a very 
agreeable, handsome man, and of high family, 
and wealthy; and it would have been de- 
lightful to have had dear Mary always near us ; 
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but bless me, Julietta, open that side window, 
these rooms are insufferably hot." 

" Why do you not sleep in the pavilion 
chambers, this summer, signora ?** remarked 
Julietta, *^ they are so cool and delightful, with 
the sea so close ; it is so pleasant to hear the 
ripples on the beach ; those apartments have 
been ready this week/* 

^^ Well, indeed, Julietta, you are quite right, 
I always intended to sleep there in July ; but 
we will go there to-night ; I am sure Mary will 
rejoice at the change, for those great trees stop 
the air from the sea; so get everything we 
require there for to-night." 

The pavilion mentioned by Julietta was a 
very tasteful and beautiful building, erected 
upon a lofty terrace, direcUy on the sea beach ; 
only fifty yards from the clear bright water. 

It consisted of a magnificent saloon, the 
upper rooms, four in number, being expressly 
fitted up as sleeping chambers, during the hot 
months. 

With the earliest summer heat, all the car- 
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pets, window-curtains, and draperies of all scxrts, 
vanish out of the Italian summer mansions, 
even the soft cushioned seats are removed, and 
light cane sofas used instead. The windows 
of the pavilion reached to the floor, and the heat 
was excluded hy Venetian blinds and project*- 
ing verandahs ; so that, in fact, the ^at heats 
of an Italian climate atie less felt by the 
natives, than is aia unusually hot month with 
us in England. 

Maiy Wharton was pleased with the in- 
tended change, for she really suffered from 
heat ; and she also loved to hear the gentle 
ripple of the sea, on the fine beach beneath 
the windows. 

That night the three girls, with their own 
attendants, proceeded to sleep in the paviUon, 
but sat some time in the saloon, enjoying the 
delicious view. 

The Signore Garetti retired a short time 
before Mary, who was interested in reading, 
now and then lifting the verandahs, to 
look out upon the calm and scarcely rippling 
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waters. Haying finished her hooki Mary, about 
half-past ten, by her watch, prepared to retire ; 
Hfting the bUnds, she inhaled the sea breeze, 
and then proceeded to her chamber abore, 
* where she found her maid looking out of the 
window. 

^^Do you know, Miss Maiy," observed 
PhcBbe, letting the renetian blinds drop, *^ I 
heard a footstep beneath the window, on the 
shingle, and on peeping through the blinds, I 
am certain I saw the tall figure of a man wip- 
ing rapidly along the strand." 

^ A fisherman, perhaps," said Mary, going to 
the window and gazing out along the beach ; 
•^you are quite right, Phoebe," she continued, 
" see, there are two figures at a distance, close 
by the Count de Spinola's garden wall." 
Phoebe looked, but the distance and obscure 
light rendered the figures mere dark outlines. 

** Well, Miss Mary, I do not think that fish- 
ermen go about the sands at this time. It is 
more likely to be the Count de Spinola's own 
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many Guisseppe Spino, going in after having 
had a gossip with Julietta." 

^' I see them going round the wall/' rejoined 
her mistress, ^^ so, we need not trouble about 

them." 

Shortly after, Mary retired to rest, but very 
early in the morning she was roused, by 
Phoebe rushing into the room, exclaming, in a 
terrified tone, ** Oh, Miss Wharton, how horrid: 
what a frightful crime was committed last 
night. Oh 1 if we had only known," but before 
Phoebe cotdd say more, the two sisters half- 
dressed, with cheeks pale as death, came into 
the room. 

" What on earth is the matter ?" exclaimed 
Mary Wharton, looking as pale as themselyes. 
" What has occurred ?** 

^' We have only heard vague particulars, 
dear," said the eldest of^ the sisters, ** but 
one thing is certain, the Count de Spinola 
was this morning found lying on the strand — 
they say, mortally wounded — run through the 
body ; and the body of another mail, masked, 
was lying dead beside him." 
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" Good heavens I** returned Mary, clasping 
her hands, and looking terrified, whilst strange 
thoughts flitted through her brain ; « but how 
did you hear this, Bianca ?" 

^* Madonna ! the whole household knew it 
at daylight this morning. My father, as chief 
magistrate of Sestri, has gone to the Count's 
mansion, to investigate this horrible transac- 
tion ; a fisherman of Pazia, who, it seems, be- 
held the whole affair, gave the alarm first." 

" Oh, Miss Wharton," exclaimed Phoebe, 
** I am sure the figures of those men we saw 
last night must have been the unfortunate 
Count and the assassin.'* 

** But what could bring the Count," respond- 
ed Mary, looking more firightened than before, 
''what could bring the Count under these 
windows ?" 

''Oh, it is a horrid affair, Madonna!" ex- 
claimed the Signora Garetti ; " but, Phoebe, 
where is Julietta, I have not seen her this 
morning ?" 
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" Dear me/' said Phoebe, with a start, " I 
missed her when I awoke this morning ;*' (for 
the two girls slept in the same room). 

" Pray go up to the house, Phcsbe, where I 
am sure she is ;" said Bianca Garetti, *^ and 
tell my mother we shall be up directly, to 
breakfast." 

^^ This is very dreadful, as well as mysteriousip 
Bianca," observed Maxy, finishing her toilet, 
hurriedly, ^^ you said there was a dead body 
beside that of the unfortuimte Count, who, I 
trust in God, is not fatally hurt Did you 
hear who the dead man is T' 

'^ No, indeed," replied Bianca ; *^ the gar* 
dener it was who first brought the intelligence 
here ; but let us go to the house.'' 

In a very terrified and uneasy frame of mind 
Mary Wharton followed the sisters through 
the garden ; just before they reached the man* 
sion, they beheld Julietta coming towairda 
them, down a side walk. She lood^ed so ex>* 
ceedingly pale, that all perceived it. 

" Why where on earth have you been so 
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^nly, JnfieUa fezclaimed her mistress, ^ you 
ne lookiiig pale and firightened." 

^ Blessed Maiy, Signoia,** letomed Jolietta, 
** 8o wonld you, also, if you had heard alll did 
fiom old Tomosa,— he knows all the fishennan 
told the Signer Garetti; and he says the 
E ngfigh eaptain who conies here tilled the 
mifoitnnate Count, and that he must ha^re 
l>een nearly killed himselt" 

A funt exclamation called the attentRm of 
the two sisters to Mary Wharton,who was a step 
ortwobehind. She had heard the giil's words, 
and sank down on a seat, with a sickening 
8™sation steaUng orer her. The sisters 
«ndoualy sat down beside her, so shocked 
«nd startled, that they did not see the look of 
iMlice and satisfaction which passed over the 
features of Julietta. 

** Dear Mary," said Bianca, « do not give 

^y to alarm; JoUetta was veiy wrong to 

q?eak as she did; besides, she may be quite 
wrong.- 

" No, indeed, Signora," returned JuHetta, m 
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a cold tone, and with a steady look into the 
pale face of Miss Wharton, " I am not wrong. 
I beg pardon for frightening the Signora; I 
did not think at the time ; this is such a hor- 
rid affair ; the poor Count left for dead in such 
a barbarous manner." 

Mary rose from her seat, looking disixessed 
and shocked, but she said, firmly, as she 
took Bianca s arm, " I feel quite satisfied, 
if Captain De Courcy had anything to do in 
this melancholy affair, that he acted hon« 
orably and fairly ; it appears much more likely 
that his life was attempted, and that, — /' 

^^ Oh Madonna," sharply interrupted Julietta, 
^^what business had this English Captain 
on shore at that hour of the night, lurking 
under the walls of this garden ?*' 

^^ Julietta," exclaimed Bianca, pausing in 
astonishment, and looking the girl steadily in 
the face, '^ you are forgetting yourself, and 
have spoken in an exceedingly improper 
manner." 

" Well, Signora, if you think so," returned 
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the girl, ^^I am quite ready to quit your 
service ; I always speak what I think, when it 
is the truth." 

^* I shall take you at your word then/* re- 
plied Bianoa, angrily ; '^ after such language — 
language quite uncalled for, and besides some- 
what singular, and which leads one to 
suppose, — /* 

'^ Oh I the saints be praised," interrupted 
the girl, quickly, ^* you are welcome to suppose 
what you please ; I am, thank God, no slave ;" 
and, turning round, she walked on rapidly to* 
wards the house. 

'^ Well, I never heard such language and 
so much impertinence before, from any one," 
said the younger sister, ^' surely, after such 
conduct, Bianca, you will not allow her to 
stay an hour in the house." 

^^ There is something in this beyond mere 
words," remarked Bianca, thoughtfully. 

^^ She was audacious, and her eyes sparkled 
with passion ; she shall leave instantly ; but, 
dear Mary, do not grieve so," added the young 
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lady, affeclionately. You may depend on my 
father learning all the particulars of this cer* 
tainly sad affair/' 

^^ I am greatly amazed/' replied Mary, ** at 
Captain De Courcy's heing on shore^ and in 
this ficinityi at such an hour, and must 
beliere there is soma false statement in the 
affair." 

^* We shall soon hear/' said the two giils, 
aa they all entered the house, meeting 
Madame Garetti m the lull,, just on the point 
of seeking them. She at onoOi perceiYed that 
Mary had heard the intelligence; for she sww 
that she looked pale, and had & troubled ex- 
pression on her features. 

Kissing her affectionately, for she was fondly 
attached to her, the Signora (Garetti said all 
she could to console her ; giTing it aa her 
ojanion, that she would hew a very different 
version of the affair when her husband lek 
turned from the Count's abode. 

Mary felt very sad during broakfiBust ; the idea 
that Captain De Courcy was dangerously 
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vroimded, haunted her mind ; the strange im« 
pertinence of Julietia also surprised and 
fretted her. 

The Si^ora Garetti, when she heard of 
Jtilietta's conduct, was highly indignant, and 
at once approved of Bianca's intention of dis- 
missing her. " It is very strange, my love," 
continued that lady ; *^ but, latterly, I have ob- 
Mrved something very pecuUar about Julietta: 
A prying, anxious curiosity concerning all mat- 
ters occurring around us ; and an inquisittve- 
ne»8 out of character in her position. She 
also dresses beyond her situation." 

^' Indeed I mentioned that to her the other 
day," said Bianca, '^ and I thou^t, at the time, 
she answered me rather abruptly ; however, she 
shall leave this day." 

As Bianca spoke, they perceived,£hrough the 
window, the Signer Garotti advancing up the 
avenue towards the breakfast room. ^^ Ahl here 
is my fiettiier," continued Bianca, anxiously ; and 
in a few minutes that gentleman altered the 
room, looking extremely troubled ; but he at 
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once approached Mary, and pressing her hand 
affectionately said, ^^ I see you have been 
making yourself uneasy, my dear Mary. This 
is a sad affair, certainly, moreover, rather un- 
accountable ; and, until we hear from, or see, 
Captain De Courcy, it must remain so." 

^^ But," observed Mary, in a low, hesitating 
voice, " we heard that Captain De Courcy, as 
well as the Count de Spinola, was seriously 
wounded. By your saying ' till we hear from 
Captain De Courcy, we must be still in doubt ;' 
it is, then, evident that he was engaged in an 
encounter with assassins last night." 

" I will tell you all I have heard, Mary," 
returned the Signer, sitting down, " it is better 
than permitting the mind to torture itself with 
imaginary evils." 

*^ But is the Count de Spinola mortally 
wounded ?" anxiously asked the Signora Ga- 
retti. 

'* He is dangerously wounded, but there 
are hopes of his life, the surgeon says ;" replied 
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her husband. '^ But let me relate the particu* 
lars of this singular occurrence. 

'' The only witness that I could procure this 
morning, was the half-witted poor fellow who 
goes about the shore during the nights, watch- 
ing the fishermen's boals. The men club 
together and support him : he goes by the 
name of Gatto. It was he who gave the alarm 
to some fishermen of Pazia ; and they followed 
him and found the body of the Count de Spi- 
nola lying insensible, with a terrible sword 
thrust through the body (the Signer Garetti's 
hearers shuddered) ; lying near him was the 
dead body of a man, with a mask over his 
face. This man, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, is one of those curses of our city, a paid 
bravo, or rather, assassin ; his body is not yet 
recognised ; but no doubt it will be before to- 
morrow. Several of the gentlemen of Sestri 
and Pazia were present at my examination of 
the half-witted man, Gatto. 

^^ It appears he was lying, last night, half 
asleep, half awake, in the cave in the rock at 

VOL. I. L. 



Pftzia; he ctfteh lies tiiere; and last nighty 
about ten or eleyen, he heard a boat s keel 
^eiAe on Ihe sand and shingle, to the ea&tward 
of the r6ck ; he cirept out, and had a look on 
the beaehfy and faaw a boat, With six or seven 
ihyn in it; two of them jumf>ed on shore; 
tti^y wei^ in uniform, he says, and they passed 
c966e tiiider wheib he was. They weri^ speak- 
ing in Italian, for he heard the shortest of the 
two say, ^ About a mile from here/ It wafi 
bot dark, andas th^ came close, he recc^gni^ed 
ek^ily ihe tallest stranger to b^ the EngHsh 
eaptttin wh6 resided at our house (for De 
Oourcy, more tbah once, gave this poor fellow 
itome silver, when he met him on the beach). 
ISie then lay down again, keeping his eyes 
^tipdn those in the boat, and took it into 
fais hfead t6 ^o see what the two officers 
'Were about; biit, as he walked along the rocks, 
he^presently'saw one coming back; and just 
at the Counts garden Wall, he saw this>person 
Btip and's|>eB[k to'a'figure, in a mantdl, and 
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then come towards liim. Gatto say^ be slunk 
into the rocks, and the stranger pa9$^d o^. 

^' You must not imagine/' contin]a^4 \h^ 
Signor Garetti, ^^ that I got thi3 accoup^ froiq 
jGattp as I give it you — ^far {xov^ it j it was 
gs^t^ered from his rambling, unconnected dis- 
course; and with some difficulty an^ ff)VXO 
coaxipg. 

'^ Gatto says that he fciqa^ned in a previpf 
of th^ rocks, watcliing to see if t^e tall .Gap- 
taifx would come bac}c ; and presently he sa^ 
two men turn the xound of the wall, and th^n 
three men rushed out from the shaflow, a^d a 
fight commenced between the tajl Captfuji and 
the other four figures. Of this he wfus positive ; 
he was not, he says, fifteen yards fro9i %\\^m ; 
and he saw the t^ll Captain run bip Wf>r^ 
through one who attacked him from behind, 
and then kill another; the oth^er t^o JJieo 
sprang over the w^ and di^appe^rpd. He 
was so terrified that he lay crumpled up like 
a ball, his teeth chattering ; and then ,b^ ,be- 
held the tall Captain — ^as he calli^d the CQm- 

l2. 
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mander of the * Vesuvius ' — come along the 
sands. He crept after him : frightened out 
of his wits at staying near the dead bodies. 
He saw him enter the boat and pull out to 
sea; and then he ran, as fast as he could, to 
the nearest fishermen s cottages, and told 
them what he had seen ; but they were as 
frightened as Gatto, and not one would stir 
till daylight ; and then four of them went to- 
gether, and found, to their horror, the Count 
and the dead man. They gave the alarm at 
the palazzo, and a man, on horseback, went 
directly for a surgeon. 

" I took down the depositions of Gatto and 
the fisherman," continued Signer Garetti, 
" and despatched a messenger to Genoa, with 
a note for Captain De Courcy ; he has, how- 
ever, not yet returned, but I expect him in less 
than an hour. 

" So now, my dear Mary, you have all the 
information I can give you, till my messenger 
returns." 

The young girl had listened to Signer Ga- 
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retti's narrative with intense eagerness ; she 
readily perceived that the Signer tried to hide 
from her the fact of Captain De Courcy s he- 
ing severely wounded ; for the gardener had 
declared, that Gatto said that the Captain was 
hardly able to reach his boat ; added to this, 
she was perplexed with the idea of Captain 
De Courcy s being on shore, and near the pa- 
vilion, at that hour of the night, and his meet- 
ing with the Count de Spinola, 

Whilst the whole family were making vari- 
ous remarks upon the subject, a domestic 
entered the room, with a letter, saying, " An- 
tonio has returned. Signer, from Genoa ; he 
could not deliver your letter, for Captain De 
Courcy 8 ship had left the harbour with the 
dawn." 

Mary felt a strange misgiving creep over 
her, as the man continued, " This letter was 
left for you, Signer, at your palazzo ; one of 
the harbour pilots received it from an officer 
of the * Vesuvius,'^ith directions to leave it in 
the Stradi Balbi." 
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" This is from Captain De Courcy," said 
the Signor Garetti, looking serious, despitid' 
his endeavours, and, breaking the seal, he 
read it through frequently changing colour, 
then letting it drop upon the table, with the 
exclamation of, — " St. Nicholas 1 this is start- 
ling. There is a traitor and slanderer some- 
where. By all the saints, De Courcy has 
abted rashly." 

An exclamation of surprise and pain from 
Maty, announced to the kind-hearted Genoese 
that he hiad said more than he intended. 

"What does Captain De Courcy say?" 
enquired Madame Garetti, anxiously. " Why 
has he put to sea ? he was not to leave till 
after to-morrow ; surely he has not sailed for' 
Naples." 

Her husband looked extremely uncomfort- 
able : he scarcely knew what to do. Our hero's 
letter was evidently written under the exas- 
peration- of a moment of disappointed love ; — 
the feeling taking full possession of his mind, 
that Miss Wharton had sported with his pas- 
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Bionate devotion to her : and that, in point of 
fact, she had never loved* him; this cruelty^ 
lacerated his proud, but noble hearty almofiA to 
frenzy. He explained the attempt upon his 
life, but spoke of it with contempt ; he> begged 
the Signer* Garetti to accept his warmest 
thanks and gratitude, for the kindness he had 
shewn towards him ; and ended by saying, he 
trusted that Miss Wharton — if she grieved 
over the fate of the Count de Spinola — ^would 
at all events do him the justice in believing 
that he would never have sought to take, his 
life, had he not treacherously endeavoured ta 
stab him in the back, whilst hi^ mis^able> 
hired assassins attacked him in front. This 
is the outline of a letter that probed our hero 
to the quick to write. 

After some moments of thought, Signor 
Garetti rose from his seat, and, taking Mary: 
Wharton by the hand, said, with the affectioa 
of a fond relative, " Come with me to the 
library, Mary dear, and let us have a few mi- 
liutea' conversation; you know I would act 
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for you, and give you the same adviQe I would 
my own daughters — ^to leave you in the state 
of uncertainty that you are, would be worse, 
infinitely worse, than to let you know alL 
Truth can hardly be expected to adapt herself 
to the crooked policy and wily sinuosities of 
worldly affairs; for truth, like light, travels 
only in straight lines — still, truth is best, 
always." 

Mary Wharton, with a sigh, rose from her 
seat ; with difficulty she refrained from shed<- 
ding tears, so great was the depression she 
felt ; but, summoning all her natural fortitude 
to her aid, she followed the Signer into 
his library. 

Placing a chair for the fair and gentle girl, 
who looked so resigned and patient, though 
well aware she was about to receive a most 
sudden and unexpected blow to her future 
happiness — the Signer Garetti sat down be- 
side her. 

" You know, my dear girl, that your happi- 
ness and your interests are very dear to me ; 
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for I consider you are, in point of fact, the 
child of my lamented, and much-loved sister ; 
therefore you may safely depend upon my not 
asking you to act derogatory to your maiden 
purity of thought or action. Aware how you 
and Captain De Courcy are situated, awaiting 
only your father's — I call him father, though 
the world calls him uncle — consent to your 
union, I feel acutely the strange situation you 
are hoth placed in, by the treacherous and 
infamous duplicity of the Count de Spinola ; 
nevertheless, to understand this you must 
read this letter of Captain De Courcy. I will 
make no comment — read it carefully — conquer 
your emotion ; and, before I say what I think, 
let me hear your sentiments. Eemember, 
your lover has been sorely tried ; if he has 
shewn weakness, and given way to passion, 
remember the provocation ; therefore read his 
letter, conquering your own feelings and emo- 
tion as much as possible." 
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CHAPIER XI. 



Wb believe it is Eoslay who says, *^ Stability in 
lore is otherwise called ^ faith/ where faith is 
between the parties there may be jealousy— 
but where perfect love exists there can be 
none/' admitting that where jealousy is there 
is love too. 

Now Mary Wharton's love for Hugh de 
Courcy was as near to perfect love as any 
denizen of this earth can pretend to feel ; her 
own nature was so pure and confiding, that she 
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eould not bring herself to bdieve that any 
cause, not even ihe evidenee of sight, ought to 
have had any effeot upon the mind of iier 
lover. 

She therefore read De Gourcy's letter 
throu^ ; trembling with emotion, and with a 
violent exertion preventing the tears from 
flowing down her cheeks. She was v^ pale 
as she finished it, and laying it down on the 
table, she looked up into the serious counte* 
nance of the Genoese. 

^* I did not expect," she said, calmly, ^^ that 
Captain De Oourq)r'« proud nature would, or 
could be led to place the slightest faith in the 
vile insinuations of a detestible slanderer ; I 
should have thought he would have scorned^ 
or struck to the earth," she proudly added, 
her pale cheek flushing, and her beautiful 
eyes sparkUng with indignation ; '' the man 
who dared to breathe such a slander on the 
woman he professed to love with implicit 
faith." 
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"Ah, my God !" she continued, clasping her 
hands, and her emotion conquering her as- 
sumed firmness ; " the whole world should 
not have made me helieve him untrue. No, 
God forgive me," and she hid her face in her 
hands, ^- no, I would not have listened to 
an angel's whisper against his faith and love/' 

" But, dear Mary," interrupted the Signer 
Garetti, " is perfection in man to be found on 
this earth, Man's faith can never be put in 
competition with that of women. We are slaves 
to passion : in love we are blind — worse than 
blind ; we are either fool or madman. That 
De Courcy has exhibited a weakness, both in 
listening to a slanderer, and in seeking inform- 
ation by a wrong method, I do not deny. Ills 
impetuous nature must have been artfully 
acted upon ; and we are, after all, imperfectly 
informed, as you have read. He was decoyed 
on shore; led beneath the pavilion; singular 
to say, he sees you look forth, and the next 
moment beholds the Count de Spinola ap- 
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proacliing the pavilion ; the Count meets him, 
and then falsely declares you were lovers be- 
fore you saw De Gourcy ; grossly insults him ; 
insidiously draws him into a situation where 
be is attacked — both by himself, and by, till 
then, concealed assassins ; severely wounded, 
and, smarting under your supposed duplicity to 
him — weak from loss of blood, he writes this 
letter, ' under a terrible delusion ; and yet, 
Mary, on my soul I do not believe there exists 
a nobler heart than that which beats within 
the breast of Hugh De Gourcy." 

'* I thought so once," returned Mary, in her 
low sweet voice, " but he was untried. In 
deception faith dies ; happiness is more cre- 
dulous than misfortune, so at least I have 
read ; this event has not weakened my love for 
De Gourcy : but it has weakened my faith in 
his stability. I musty however, implore you to 
take no steps whatever in this affair; De 
Gourcy has acted rashly and weakly. He has 
suffered ; and oh 1 if you only knew,'* and her 
voice trembled, '* how my heart suffers for 
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him; but no, explanation must not 
from me." 

^< My sweet kind-hearted Mary/' said the 
Signer, with much emotion, '^ how is poor 
Hugh to be undeoeived T 4 

*^ His own heart will tindeeei9ehim,")]^li6d 
Mary. ^^ When hie pas^eti ieools ; when he 
domee to reason ccdmly upon the insidious 
information he received from «ome designing 
traitor, he will detect falsehood in evory word 
the villain, whoever he is, poured into his eiflra ; 
and how he poisoned his own happiness, 
and, alasl wrecked mine, by giving way to 
passion; and, depend on it, when once he 
discovers his own weakness, he has too noble 
a heart not to seek forgiveness of one, who, 
alasl at one time, thought him — what no 
mortal is — ^perfection." 

Signer Oaretti remained thoughtful; he 
had a kind, generous heart ; but he was a man 
of the world ; he had no romance in his dis* 
position ; he looked upon human feelings with 
the eye of a mere mortal. He was also aa 
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Itaiiaa, and therefore not quite equal to judge 
tite feelings of a pure English heart in an 
affidr of love. 

Jealousy, the bane of an Italian's exist^ice, 
the ^agine capable oi moving him to the com« 
missioa of fri^tful deeds, he looked upon 
only as a positive ingredient in all love affairSi 
end therefore the Oenoese thought that a fiair 
explanatioii of iixb ciroumstanoes, from Maiy 
to her lover, would set all right; but Miss 
Whfixton thought differently, and consequently 
the Signer gave way to her wishes, and made 
up his mind to let things take their own course, 
consoling himself with the old adage, — the 
course of true love mever runs smooth. 

As the news of the Count de Spiuiola's 
dangerous situation, and the cause of it got 
abroad, it led to sumises and insinuations ; 
the genuine Italian took the Count's part 
Powerful love countenanced assassination, and 
no one thought the worse of Count De Spinolm 
whose recovery was long doubtful. 

Before a fortnight had expired, the state of 
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affairs in Italy, and the triumphant successes 
of Bonaparte, filled all minds with fore- 
bodings for the future. The Genoese felt 
satisfied that France would again seize upon 
Genoa. Whilst in this state of uncertainty, 
Sir Charles Wharton and Mrs Arbuthnot ar- 
rived in a British corvette from England. 
Mary s joy was great, suffering under the cruel 
causes that had separated her from her lover, 
this arrival of persons she dearly loved, van- 
ished for a time the deep despondency that 
she had permitted to prey upon her mind. 

She requested the Signer Garetti and his 
family not to mention to Sir Charles any of 
the circumstances of her acquaintance with 
Captain De Courcy. It appeared to her, that 
they had separated for ever ; she began to 
despond, and therefore wished the whole 
buried in oblivion. 

Sir Charles thought she looked somewhat 
pale and delicate, but Mary assured him it was 
only the remains of what they had all suffered 
during the siege of Genoa. 
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" I do not intend to delay here/' said Sir 
Charles to his niece, '^ I left England pur- 
posely to take you home in the same ship I 
came out in. The Captain brought important 
despatches for Lord Keith, and returns im- 
mediately ; and so good an opportunity must 
not be lost. The French, under Massena, will 
advance upon this city, and you must not be 
exposed to a second incarceration within the 
walls of Genoa." 

That evening Sir Charles Wharton had a 
long conference with the Signer Garetti ; we 
will detail their conversation to our readers, as 
it is necessary to the future understanding of 
our story. 

*' So you have dissolved partnership, and 
given up all further mercantile speculations, 
Sir Charles T observed the Signer Garetti. 

" I have my dear friend, and finally wound 
up our partnership of years. I have amassed 
more wealth than either Mary or myself 
require ; and I must make others happy with 
the riches God has been pleased to place in 
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my hands. After a residence of some months 
in England, I propose going, with Mary and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, to pass^ a year or two in Sicily ; 
if, in the mean time, the former does not barter 
away her priceless heart, to some f<MixiQate 
pretender for it. I shall never object to any 
choiceshe makes; for depend upon it, she is not 
to be won by either a handsome person, or title: 
or wealth. She will only surrender her heart 
for sterling merit ; therefore, I always feel con- 
fident and secure of her future happiness. 
But, as I before said, I purpose going to Sicily; 
all the rest of the continent is inyolved in war 
and upset with the revolutionary armies of 
France. I have also another reason : I 
am almost persuaded that Magdaline Garacci 
is a Sicilian by birth, and may be traced, by a 
residence in that country of some months; 
but I have now to communicate to you intel- 
ligence I would not cojnmit to paper, or 
trust in lettera." 

The Signer Garetti expressed himself anx^ 
ious to hear any particulars relating to the 
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mystery attending their dear Mary*; that fbr 
his part he had totally fmled in gaining any 
trace of Magdaline Garacoi. 

" You shall now learn, amioo," said Sir 
Charles, '^ some cireumst£incesi nbne but my 
dearest friend and relative should hear : fbr it 
involves the honour of my unfortunate brothet^ 
James. 

" I wrote you word, on my return to Eug-^ 
land, after visiting Hamburgh, that I had 
settled all my brother's affairs, and closed the 
account of the firm in which he was a partner. 

" Imagine my surprise, dear friend, when, 
in handing me over documents to peruse, and 
vouchers of all sorts, Mr. Frip, the head part- 
ner of the firm, produced two bonds, each for 
J614,000, purporting to be money advanced me 
by my brother James, to carry out some specu- 
lations I had in hand. I felt my blood chill, 
for at a glance I saw these bonds were for- 
geries." 

" St Nicholas !" uttered the Genoese, " can 
this be possible ?" 
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" Such was the case," replied Sir Charles, 
'' in a moment I checked my surprise, and 
acknowledged my signature, and that I was 
indebted for the money to the firm ; 'The inter- 
est is paid, to the week before your lamented 
brothers death/ said Mr. Frip, ' but pardon 
me,' he added, ' you of course secured the most 
part of this large sum, £24,000, remitted by 
your brother to Milan, just five weeks before 
his death ?' 

" I was thunder-struck," continued Sir 
Charles, ''for the last forged bond was dated 
only a month or so before he died. Fortu- 
nately I conquered my emotion, and God par- 
don me a few falsehoods, saved my brother's 
name and my own from ignominy. I thus 
discovered that my unfortunate brother's pro- 
fuse extravagance wasbacked up by forged bonds 
and acceptances of mine, which the firm of 
Frip held as unquestionable security, and my 
brother raised the amount on them. I found, 
when all was settled, that he himself was 
deficient, notwithstanding the two bonds of 
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£38,000, which I acl^Dowledged, in a sum of 
£9,000, which, with the two recently accepted 
bills in my name, in all, amounted to a sum of 
nearly J640,000. How he spent this very large 
sum, is a mystery. If he had lived three months 
longer, all must have been discovered, for the 
affairs of the firm of Frip and Co. were in- 
volved, and they were about to call in the 
moneys due to them on the securities they 
held. 

" Thus, I should have been applied to for 
the £28,000. I at once settled all my bro* 
thers liabilities, without remark; though I 
clearly perceived that Mr. Frip was exceedingly 
surprised that so wealthy a man as myself 
should be paying such heavy interest for a 
sum I could have settled at any time ; but of 
course he hazarded no remark. 

" I was myself completely bewildered — here 
was a sum of £14,000 remitted to a bank in 
Milan, and placed to my brother's credit, just 
five weeks previous to his death. Where was 
that sum ? for, as I told you before, I found 
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but ^200 in his desk; after de^tt. Th^^ 
reokoning his wife's fortuiiQ, JS1,^Q0, aa4 th$ 
4B6|jOOO0f his owD,ao4 tb^ }uQi4lijlYQrf3^aU of his 
maicatitile dealings with the fy!jfx of Frip, 
dmiog tha first four yean, he nmst have ^pe^t, 
ID that tim^, a fortuue ampuntisg tp pearly 
^660,000. ThU appeared i9or$dihlp. 

^* X wiote to the banfc at If ilan, mex^lj Wt 
f|oestiog to know if my hrotber, ICr. James 
Wharton,had drawn the entire sum of £14,QQQ 
lemibted them on sucih and such a date, for 
his use. 

^ X receivBd an answer to this before I lefi; 
Hamburgh. Messrs. Parodi and Ghiliiii, the 
bankers, stated, in reply, that Mr. James 
Wharton had drawn the entire sum himself, 
on the 17th of May, 178—, JgeOO in cash, the 
remainder in letters of credit upon the banking 
houses of BecareUi and Gambara, oi Naples, 
and Valloti and Co., of Palermo. 

'^ Them was matter for thought ; it was veiy 
evident to me, that, dreading discoYery, my 
brother was preparing for flight. 
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^' I made no further enquires there, though 
I determined to do so on my Jretum to Eng- 
ird; now the question is — ^what became of 
t&ose letters of credit for this large sum 
^i&^OOd. It struck me at once, that this 
Magdalene Caracci had obtained the amount^ 
and that she and my misguided brother 
planned the stealing of my dbild to screen 
themselves from my resentment, ivMi the 
idea of having me in their power — a£i^ then 
compromise matters by the restoration of my 
child. My unexpected appearance at Gomo, 
and his death, frustrated all her plans, no 
doubt ; and she fled and left the child behind, 
as no longer useful in carrying out the.original 
|<roject. You will say this is a somewhat 
chimerical and romantic method of clearing 
tip the past ; but in truth, dear friend, I did 
mot arrive at this elucidation of the mystery 
till fiittbr months, and I may say years of 
(perplexing thoughts and conjectures. Now 
whattey ydu^to my solution of the difliculty ?" 

The Signor Garetti had listened attentively 
to Sir Charles Wharton's statements. He 
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certainly thought there was a degree of proba- 
bility in his conjectures concerning Magdaline 
Garacci, but there was also a great deal re- 
maining concealed behind, quite impossible to 
explain. What had become of Mrs. Wharton's 
ehild, was a question that bewildered him ; 
in fact, at times, he himself wavered with res- 

• 

pect to Mary's parents — for Mrs. Wharton 
appeared so positive that she was her child. 
If Magdaline Caracci were still alive, what 
object could she have in leaving Sir Charles 
Wharton in the dark respecting Mary ; when 
she might feel satisfied thaf he would sacri- 
fice a lai^e sum — nay half his fortune— to be 
thoroughly satisfied that Mary was his child. 
The Signor Garetti expressed these thoughts 
to Sir Charles, who listened to them atten- 
tively. " There is a great deal of reason, my 
dear friend," said the Baronet, '' in what you 
say. But, somehow or other, I have taken it 
into my head, that by a residence in Palermo 
and its vicinity, for some time, I may be able 
to hear something of this Magdaline Carracci. 
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Italy is 80 oompletely convulsed and distracted 
by warfare, that there is no possibility of gain- 
ing the slightest intelligence of private in- 
dividuals. Naples is again in the hands of 
King Ferdinand ; Cardinal Buffo having driven 
out the Republicans ; so that I may be able 
to prosecute enquiiies there." 

After a good deal of conversation on the 
same subject, but which led to nothing, the 
baronet prevailed on the Signer Garetti to let 
his youngest daughter, Tecese, proceed with 
Mary and him to England, imd thence to 
Palermo. 

Mary had proposed this to T^rese, to whom, 
she was greatly attached; and T^rese was 
enchanted with the idea of visiting the country, 
that gave her mother birth. The " Pallas'' 
corvette, commanded by Captain Goodwin, 
was to sail in three days, so that all the family 
were exceedingly busy, preparing for T6rese'a 
journey. . 

Meanwhile the Count Da Spinola was slowly 
recovering ; and rumour of the approach of the 

VOL. I. M. 
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French created grdftt exoit^nMrt to tlie people 
of Geno& 

This mnKmr «Kpedited ihe motaments <€ 
not only Sir Cbotrles Whartcm, but alM of the 
BngUBh uen^of-iriu* in the hazboim 

A most tender and ntfeotioniite palting en<- 
sued between Maiy Wharton and themembera 
of the Oawtti family The '' Pallas" was 
fBlvdy for sea, mnd 4 metsage from her Gap* 
tain humed our heroine lin bet leave-takings 

With a heavy heart, though she exerted 
herself to hide the depression she felt from all 
eyes, save those of her affectionate companioii 
and beloved fiiend l^Arese, Mary Whatton 
with tears in her eyes, bade faMwetl to those 
so tenderly loved. It waia with eiEoeeding pain 
£he4 the Signer Garetti and his amiable aqpouse 
saw l3ieir ^chensbed gu^st and relative depart, 
and wiHi thb painful knotirledge in llieir cmtt 
hearts that 6be left the land o( the eouth witii 
an exceedingly heavy heart; though trustiogthat 
hope would iMion reryive in ihe mimd <of one so 



.J" 
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young, but wbo had been so radelj, «nd so 
suddenly depmed of the felicity she : so eon* 
fidentty looked fbrwacd to* 

The ^ Palkts," a t^ handsome and fitet 
sailing corrette, left the port of Gepoi^, mi 
hour before sun set She had a finp bFoeae 
from the eastward, to fill her lofty canvas, and 
rapidly she glided forth through the still 
waters of the port. 

Mary, leaning on the arm of T^rese Oaretti, 
stood upon the deck of the corvette, gazing 
back with uncontrollable emotion upon the 
gorgeous scene she was leaving, perhaps for 
ever. The last rays of the setting sun fell full 
upon old Genoa, covering her with its golden 
tints. The sky, a blaze of crimson, sea and 
land all blended together in one gorgeous hue. 
Mary vividly remembered the last time she 
gazed upon the same scene, when her lover was 
beside her ; she stood upon the quarter deck 
of his noble ship, proud of his love and devo- 
tion to her — ^proud of his gallant exploits : and 

m2. 
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looking to the future with hope and con^ 
ftdence ; and now the contrast was painful to a 
degree. T6rese felt the arm that rested on 
heiB trembloi she looked up with affection 
and pity in her glance, into h» friend s face ; 
Muy's eyes were dim with tears. 
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CHAPTER XU. 



Gato says, '^ An angry man opens his month 
and shuts up his eyes." 

Captain De Courcy was an angry man when 
he sat down and wrote the letter to which we 
haYe alluded to the Signer Oaretti. He took 
no time for reflection ; he acted on the spur 
x)f the moment, whilst smarting under the 
crudlest disappointment a mim cim endure ; 
the supposed faithlessness of the woman he 
adores. 
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Hugh De Couroy was also smarting under 
the pain of three severe wounds, and ex- 
uperated at the cowardly attack made 
upon his life; therefore, no wonder he 
wrote under the influence of passion, which 
distorted and magnified everything. 

A prostration of strength for some days left 
him time for thought and reflection ; and just 
as the '^ Vesuvius" came within sight of the 
beautiful bay of Naples, he began to think 
that there was a vast amount of mystification 
in what Lieutenant Baracco had related to 
him. 

During the voyage fronxi Genoa td Naples, 
he had also observed that his LidntenaAtt was 
gloomy, abstracted, and exceedingly resetfed. 

m was not the chai'acteir or HMtti^ of Hugh 
De Courcy to give heed or listen to insidnouB 
I'epresentations. His passionerte love tbt Mttiy 
Wharton, and the terrible agony he expe^ 
rienced when he heard of her duplicity, and 
that from the lips of a m^n he esteestied and 
believed, overpowered his judgment ; and he 
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yielded to act an eupionage upon his mistress, 
that on cool reflection he despised himself for 
givizxg way to. He wie^b still, howeveri con- 
vinced that Mary Wharton intended to see the 
Count de Spinola in the pavilion that night, 
the evidence of the concerted meeting was so 
palpahle ; hut he was puzzled heyond measure 
by the attempt upon his life, which was a 
clearly premeditated affair. He did not blame 
himself for breaking off his engagement witl^ 
Mary Wharton, only for the method in which 
he did dissolve their intercourse, and for his 
abrupt departure. 

There were moments also, when he believed 
that he had acted under a delusion; th^ 
character of Miss Wharton appeared so open 
md confiding, her nature so pure and innocent, 
and her affection for him so chaste, devoted, 
and trusting, that he worked himself into ^ 
frenzy when he looked back, and thought of 
those sweet and happy hours he had spent by 
her side ; and was it thus all his dreams 
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of felicity in his union with her were dashed 
to the ground, and gone for ever. 

Sick at heart, and disgusted with the world, 
as even youth will be when suffering under 
disappointment and crushed hopes. Captain 
De Courcy came to an anchor in the harbour 
of Naples. 

The Court of Naples, under its imbecile 
king and its licentious queen, were enjoying, 
in frivolity and pleasure, one of those short in- 
tervals of freedom from French rule, that 
Naples so often experienced during all the 
years of Bonaparte's power. 

What with confiscation and execution, the 
unfortunate Neapolitan nobles and gentry 
were considerably reduced in numbers and 
fortune. Thanks to Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson, most persons adverse to Ferdinand 
the Fourth's rule were exterminated ; the in- 
surgents butchered; princes hanged; and 
even women — for example the celebrated 
Madame Fonsica — condemned to end her days 
by the hangman's knot ; treaties were broken ; 
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£Bdth and oaths disregarded ; and now, the weak 
king led by his licentious queen, returned to 
Naples, to enjoy themselves, previous to their 
second flight from their capital. Ferdinand 
the Fourth is not represented oven by his own 
subjects as cruel, but Lady Hamilton and his 
ministers did with him as they pleased ; and 
cruel and disgraceful were the acts committed 
at that period. Some of the Neapolitan- 
prisoners, sent to Lord Nelson's captains, and 
.confined in prison-ships, moored in the midst 
of British men-of-war, complained bitterly of 
their cruel treatment: for twenty-four days 
they were left unprovided with everything 
necessary to existence : they had only bread to 
eat, putrid water, or wine mingled with salt 
water to drink, and bare planks to lie upon — 
their houses had been pillaged, and the greater 
part of their relations and friends imprisoned 
and massacred, so that they could not expect 
assistance from them. Pity that the noble hero 
of Trafalgar and a hundred fights besides, with 
more glory attached to his naine than ever 
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fell to tibe lot of man, should sully his fait 
fame, and truly gallant and heroic character, 
by permitting himself to be blinded by the 
attraction of a woman dead to feeling or 
shame. 

Captain De Gourcy was still somewhat 
weak when he anchored before Naples ; but he 
had despatches for the Neapolitan Oovemment, 
to he proceeded at once ashore, and learning 
that Sir John Acton was at his mansion on 
the Chiaga, he proceeded there without any 
delay. 

Sir John received his protegS with great 
oordiality,^ feeling in reality a strong affec- 
tion for him. 

** Ah, you are welcome back, Hugh," said 
Queen Caroline's favorite, for he was still 
prime minister of the government of Ferdinand 
the Fourth, *^ but you are looking poorly ; have 
you been wounded ?'* 

^' Kotin the service of his majesty, certidnly,** 
returned Captain De Courcy, "but by the 
stilettos of a cowardly set of miscreants/' 
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''I heard nothing of that from Captain 
S^lMimo/* remarked Sir John, '' he told me yoja 
bfihaved most gallantly In the affair of the 
*^ Prima" galley, and that you were left for dead 
on the mole, but that you contrived to escape 
being made a prisoner. I heard all that ; how- 
wet J you shall tell me your adventure^ thip 
evening. 

<< You see we have got possession of Naple|i 
agam ; and, to make up for lost time, our gvy 
Neapolitans are as lively and volatile as ever. 
By the by, now is your time to take fortune 
at hee back; your beautiful Princess of So« 
rente is here — more lovely and captivating th^n 
ever, and has been anxiously asking where you 
wese, and when you were expected to return. 
Lady Acton told me, in confidence, you have 
only to iffik and be accepted. Why, zounds, 
you look vary grave, Hugh," added fiir Jotux$ 
^ not lost your heart, I hope, to any of jtbe 
fair daughters of Genoa — ^I know they are veigr 
bawitohing." 

Hug^ >de CouDoy^ wiA a slight iQcoeaee el 
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colour, said, ^^ As far as the daughters of Ge- 
noa are concerned. Sir John, I am heart- 
whole ; hut where is Septimo— gone to join 
the British ships ?" 

" You will be expected to sail for England, 
in your new ship," continued Sir John, " and 
a most magnificent craft she is. She is ready 
for sea ; and I expect, in a few days, that the 
despatches and orders you will have to take 
will be ready. This is only a temporary sue* 
cess, depend upon it ; the French will return 
with an overwhelming force, and Ferdinand 
will have to fly, and perhaps abdicate the 
throne.** 

^^ What, with the British fleet in the Medi* 
terranian T exclaimed De Gourcy, surprised. 

^^ Ah," replied Sir John, ^' have you not 
heard of the famous battle of Marengo. Bao* 
naparte has defeated General Melas, slain 
near five thousand of his troops, nearly eight 
thousand wounded, taken nine thousand pri- 
soners, and secured thirty pieces of cannon; 
and with, comparatively q>eaking, a vezy. small 
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loss to the French. Thus France has gained 
possession of twelve important fortresses — 
Genoa included. 1 suppose, when you left, 
Lord Keith was still there T 

" He was," returned our hero, greatly sur* 
prised; ^^I heard that this wonderful man, 
Buonaparte — for, unquestionably, he is a great 
and marvellous genius — had, in an extraordi* 
nary manner, crossed the Alps; but it was 
supposed that his army was exhausted and 
powerless." 

^^ Faith, Hugh, it does not look like it| by 
this battle of Marengo. However, Lord Nelson 
has sailed for England, indisposed, leaving the 
blockading squadron off Malta, in charge of 
Captain Troubridge, of the '^ Oulloden." You 
will have to leave despatches with the Admiral 
of the fleet there, but not lose time. Your 
duty in England will' depend on our ambassa- 
dor ; but we shall have time enough to talk 
of this. You must attend the f(6te to-morrow; 
and thank His Majesty for your new appoint- 
ioiieiit" 
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''What fete, Sir JohmT d^Banded Hugh 
De Couroy, whose thoughts were at that mo* 
ment elsewhere. 

'^ Why, this new f&te of Santa Maria Piedi 
Grotto. The King axid Queen, and aU the 
nobility will be there, an4 in the evening theie 
Will be a presentation at tbe " Villa BmIo;" 
this, you of muibo must attend/' 

After some further conversation on affiurs 
vekliAg to the Neapolitan naval service, and 
which it is not necessary to trouble our BMidem 
with, our haro ieft Sir John's mansion, to 
visit his new ship. 

Captain De Gourey had many acquaintances, 
and some friends, in Naples ; for in times past 
he had been a universal favourite with ike gay 
and pleasure-aeeking Neapolitans ; but now he 
had neither spirits nor inclination for society. 
He longed to be once more at sea ; the idea 
of visiting England occupied his mind; he 
thought of Mias Wharton, and sighed to ihiiik 
that the delicious dream of his union with her 
was dissipated for ever; he was also deter^ 
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mined to press Sir John Acton to declare to 
him the name of his father, and give him anj 
fotiher particulars concerning his family in 
hiA power. 

The Neapolitajk frigate^ ^' Serene/' excited 
his utmost admiration ; he thought her the 
handsomest vessel he ever beheld, and though 
only intended for thirty^wo guns, was fully as 
large, and had as great oapabilities, as a French 
forty-gun frigate. She was nearly ready for 
sea, at all events, four or five days woidd oom<> 
plete her full equipment^ and render her fit for 
war service. 

After dinner, Sir John, Lady Acton, and 
our hero were left together ; her ladyship still 
looked almost a child, though considerably im- 
proved in manner and conversation, and talked 
a great deal to Captain De Courcy concerning 
the fair . widow, the Pruicess of Sorento. 
** You are a most especial favourite, Captain 
De Courcy," said Lady Acton, "but I am 
beginning to think you are not quite master of 
your own heart, or you could never resist the 
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charms of the heautifal Glarina; all our 
cavalieros are in despair at her insensibility," 

'* In truth, your ladyship/' replied De 
Gourcy, ^'the Princess would be throwing 
away her affections on me ; for I confess to 
you, though smarting under a cruel disappoint* 
ment, I am too recent a sufferer from the 
blind god's malevolence, to yenture again to 
lose myself in a fresh enlanglement." 

^^ Come, now I insist on it, Oaptain De 
Oourcy," said Lady Acton, eagerly, " that you 
tell me all the particulars of the affair. You 
have been in loye, and the lady has jilted you." 
Hugh De Courcy coloured to the temples. 

" Now do you know," continued her lady- 
ship, ^' it's a good sign to see you blush, it 
shews you are not hacknied in love affairs, 
like our Neapolitan cavalieros, who throw off a 
fair ouB and take another, with as much ease 
as you would a glove ; but, upon my word, she 
must be a fastidious and bold girl, to cast 
away the love of the gallant and much*admired 
commander of the " Vesuvius." 
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^^ As you two are proceeding to talk of love 
iflfairs," remarked Sir John, " I will just take 
a nap ; your tale will act as a narcotic. I shall 
hear an indistinct kind of buzz rather pleas- 
ing than otherwise. So now, Hugh, you may 
begin;" and the prime minister of Queen 
Caroline stretched himself on a sofa, with the 
intention of enjoying a siesta after dinner. 

Captain De Courcy would much rather that 
her ladyship had retired and left him with Sir 
John, whom he anxiously wished to question 
concerning his parents; besides, he had no 
wish that Lady Acton should become his con- 
fidante in his unfortunate love adventure as he 
considered it, but there was no getting off; 
and in fact, he had, child as she appeared, 
good reason to esteem Lady Acton, who had 
always evinced the greatest interest in his 
affairs and promotion, and indeed did more for 
bim in talking to the Queen concerning him, 
than he was aware off. He therefore de-» 
termined to tell her candidly the whole tale ; 
and he did so. # 
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" By jove, Hugh/* sujcldenly exclaimed Sir 
John, jumping up ; ^^ you have kept me awake 
instead of putting me to sleep. It appears 
now, that you have lost your ladye lovei and 
killed her lover. If I was in your place, I 
would marry the Princess of Sorento in a week) 
and send a polUe invitation to this curiaus 
English girl, who in my opinion was making a 
fool both of you and the ill-starred Count of 
Spinola; I always understood that you give very 
ugly sword thrusts. What do y<^u say, my 
lady r 

" Why, that I think quite di£ferently from 
you both," answered Lady Acton, seriously. 

** The deuce you do," cried Sir John» " the 
thing iS: quite plain T 

" No/' replied hen ladyship, ^^ I think it is 
veiy obscure, the only thing. I see clear in it 
is,, that the Count of Spinola really intended to 
assaesiuate Captain De Courcy, and that he 
merited the punishment he met. But I do 
not see, that a lady should be accused of un« 
faithfulness, because she happened to look out 
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of a pavilion window, precisely at the moment 
tlu8 Count was walking along the beach.'' 

^'But zounds, cara," said Sir John, ^^did 
not his fiiend, Baraooo, tell him it was a con* 
certed meeting f 

" Well," said Lady Acton, quietly, " why 
should he have believed his friend ? he should 
have seen his mistress, and have heard her 
justification, or her confession of wronging 
him ; for my part, I tiiink the person who told 
Lieutenant Baracco this story of this beautiful 
girl's unfaithfulness, was a trai4;or and a spy of 
this Count of Spinola/* 

Captain De Courcy started ; his cheek felt 
burning ; ^' Good heavens 1" he exclaimed, 
mentally, " have I thrown away a treasure on 
mspidbn ?" 

'^ I see," continued Lady Acton, ^^ you are 
staggered. Captain De Ccmrcy ; like all men 
in love, you were blinded by jealousy and rage. 
Don't shake your head, for I do believe an 
Englishman can be just as jealous as an Ita< 
Uan/* 
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" With this little difference, Garssima" re- 
marked Sir John, with a laugh, " that he re- 
frains from sticking a knife between his rival's 
ribs — ^which you will allow is an unpleasant 
operation." 

" Ah," observed her ladyship, " your climate, 
Sir John, is not so hot as ours : neither is 
your love." 

" Faith I do not know that," returned the 
Prime Minister, "I mean our love for your 
bewitching sex. Now there's Hugh has settled 
this worthy Count's affairs in this world, and 
some other worthy with him ; — if that's not 
shewing love, I do not know what is." 

" Butj Sir John," put in Captain De Courcy, 
" I did not kill the Count from jealousy, 'or 
disappointed love. He tried to take my life, 
and I defended myself." 

** Precisely the same thing to the Count," 
returned Sir John. 

"Well, Captain De Courcy," said Lady 
Acton, " I tell you what I would do. I would 
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insist on Lieutenant Baracco's telling me who 
was his informant/' 

" But your ladyship forgets/' said Sir John, 
^'Baraeco has sworn not to tell, so they may 
quarrel, and then Hugh will run him through 
the body. No, no, my advice is the best, for- 
get the iSftir lady, and marry the Pri^cess. 
You will see her looking glorious in her beauty 
to-morrow, for she accompanies ; the Queen to 
the fdte, and you will have a long chat with her 
at the Villa Beale, in the evening ; that's the 
sensible way of doing business." 

But our hero thought otherwise, he bestowed 
no thought at all upon the Princess, but a ' 
great deal upon what Lady Acton had said. 

Her ladyship having retired, shortly after, 
De Gourcy, in the course of conversation said, 
" I very much wish. Sir John, as I am going 
to England, to know who was in reality my 
father ; you have told me that I bear my 
mother's name, to which I have no right. 
Now my father's, if I am justly entitled to bear 
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it, I should like to give a wife, if ever I take 
one." 

*' Well, it*s a very natural feeling/* said Sir 
Johti^ ^* but I am afraid to exfdain the past 
to you now, for an event has ooeurred^ (it 
happened years ago, but did not i^ome to my 
ears till recently,) whicSi places you in a 
peculiar and unpleasant ritoation, if you persist 
in claiming your name. Your rights^ as far as 
I understand, are irrevooably lost," 

^* As to any rights of property/' said Hugh 
de Courcy, ^^ t do not care about tbetn, I have 
enough for my wants, but I bum with an in- 
tense desire to know my father's name/' 

Sir John remained buried in thought some 
moments, and then said, looking into De 
Oourpy's anxious countenance, 

" If I tell you, Hugh, will you quit the 
Neapolitan service ?" 

'^ No, certainly not ; not while the war lastSi 
and his majesty honours me with the command 
of his ship ; no, I should be an ingrate to do so.** 

Sir John again seemed in profound thought, 
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suddealy he said, rubbing his handsi and with 
a amile <m his cotrntonanoei ** I have it — 

'^You will doubtless sail for Malta and 
Kngland in four or five dajs. In the first 
plaoe, as joxl eamestfy wish it, I will get Bar* 
aecD the cofrnmand cxf the ^' VesaYios/' The 
day before you sail, I will put a sealed paeket 
into your hands ; it wiiU explain all about your 
birlh to yon; your larther's name; asid the 
BghtB (cf ii?hioh jour grandfatiier deprived yooi ; 
and the means of clearly pmmg your birth ; hot 
only on this condition — ^that you give me your 
honour UQt to break the seal of that packet, 
unless you are on the point of leading a lady 
to the altar to be your wife ; or, that any one 
should dispute your right to the name of De 
Gourcy. Should either of those two contin* 
gences occur, you may break the seal. There 
now, do not dispute my purpose, I consult 
your happiness — ^I do, upon my honour/' 

** I am under too many obligations to you, 
Sir John," returned Hugh de Gourcy, >^ to dis- 
pute your wishes ; let it be as you say." 
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** Very good," answered the prime minuter, 
^ueezing our hero's hand affectionatelj, ^* we 
are in rery tronblous times, the horizon is dark 
orer the fortunes of this kingdom, indeed orer 
all Italy ; the rerolution marches £3rward with 
gigantic strides, and thrones totter like nine* 
pins. Napoleon throws the ball ; we can see no 
end to his ambition or his power ; to-moRDW, 
however, be prepared to accompany me to this 
iHe, you must see the Song and thank him tx 
your new appointment 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



The F&te of Predi Grotto attracted all the 
Totaries of pleasure and piety from all parts of 
the kingdom of Naples to the city. Crowding 
the streets were to be seen women from Ischia 
and Proeida, in their rich and almost Grecian 
<^ostames, than which nothing can exceed the 
^acefolness and richness, consisting of a long 
petticoat of bright-ooloored satin, <»imson 
border and caftan, edged with gold, golden 

VOL. I. N. . 
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ornaments for the hair, and richly embroidered 
slippers. The son glistens on the quantity 
of golden ornaments which peep forth amid 
gay^coloured ribbons, massive gold eai-rings 
and neck chains, all set off to great advantage 
by the certainly Oriental style of beauty of 
these Islanders. Groups of Neapolitan country 
people, in their picturesque attire, Monks and 
Soldiers, Civilians, and a few, very few. 
Cavaliers, crowded every spot during this day 
of joyous festivity. 

The whole extent of the Riviera is crowded 
with newly-erected booths; one of the 
luxuries to be had within is the well-known 
snail broth, and sUces of bread and jam, 
thickly plastered with stewed snails. Heaven 
save the' mark 1 

Near the Cap de Monte, at the extremity of 
the Toledo, and just as you enter Ponte de 
Salute, several immensely long tables are laid 
out, and during the hours of the night in* 
cessant banqueting goes on; gaily coloured 
flags float in the breeze on every side, and 
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the ear is saluted with song and joyous 
laughter wherever it turns ; in sooth the 
Neapolitan is a laughter loving^ indolent, care- 
less, maccaroni-eating biped ; and nature, kind 
nature, supplies him with almost every luxury 
with remarkably little toiL At this period, the 
street had a goodly sprinkling of soldiers, in 
rather a handsome uniform. 

We do not know whether it was Ferdinand 
the First, or his successor, who, when asked to 
change the uniform of his troops, and pad 
their breasts, to protect them from sword-cuts, 
replied, 

" Ha 1 clothe the troops as you will, but as 
for padding. Saint Maria, it would make them 
v^ry hot, and besides, I should get padding for 
dieir backs, not their breasts." 

From the Chiaga, until the procession 
reached the church of Predi Grotto, the whole 
distance was lined with troops. 

The Neapolitans, at that day, and much later 
still, affected the Spanish style of oo$tume, the 
ladies especially ; the ladies of the court all 

n2. 
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wore dresses of bright blue satin, embroiderecl 
with gold,«nd long white veils, wrought ingold, 
and fastened in the hair by jewelled diadems. 

The royal carriage was drawn by eight 
horses, not driven, but led by royal domestics,, 
ckd in gorgeous Mveries ; running footmen, in 
white and pale blue silk, ran alongside the car- 
riage with Ughted brands, the tips deconted 
with tufts of feathers. After the royal carriage,^ 
came the persons of moat rank, ministers, &c. 

In one of the royal carriages was the 
Princete of Sorento and four other ladies;, 
she was magnificently dressed, and dazded 
the beholders more by her beauty and grace 
than even her diamonds and rich dress. Gap* 
tain De Gourcy was in the Prime Minister a 
carriage with Lady Actcm, and as the Princess'a 
carriage passed, as part of the Boyal cortege, 
the Princess recognized our hero, and, with a 
flush on her beautiful cheek, which was very evi- 
dent to a keen observer, like Lady Acton, she 
saluted him most famiiliarly and graciously.. 
De Gourcy lifted ^his hat from his head and 
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bowed, as the carriage passed slowly on, and 
then Lady Acton's carriiage joined the long 
train of equipages that filled up the Chiaga* 

** Upon my word, Captain De Couroy, you 
are a favoured individual, what a sweet smile 
you received ; but is she not lovely, and only 
twenty ?" 

" She is very beautiful indeed. Lady Acton," 
said our hero, suppressing a' sigh, for he 
thought of another whom he thought equally 
beautiful, and with a far sweeter and gentler 
expression of countenance. 

The Princess of Sorento appeared petfectly 
sensible of her beauty, and proud of hej: rank. 
Mary Wharton, just the very contrary. "And 
can it be possible," mentally thought De 
Courcy , even amid the blaze of beauty and the 
gay scene that surrounded' him, " Can it be 
possible that I have wronged Mary, and that — 
but no, it cannot be, and I am making myself 
ten times more miserable." 

Having reached the. Chapel of Predi Gorotto, 
the Royal family alighted, and in suxtcession 
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the cortege that accompanied them, and* enter- 
ing the chapel, which was — excepting where 
the King and Queen and the Royal party sat 
— crowded to suffocation. 

After the service, the party returned to 
Naples in the same order, amid the firing of 
cannon from the forts and the shipping in the 
roads. 

Sir John Acton and our hero followed the 
royal carriage to the Villa Reale, and shortly 
afterwards had an audience of the king. 
Ferdinand the First, was at this period, in his 
fiftieth year; though accounted an imbecile and 
weak king, he was nevertheless much liked by 
his people, for he was good- natnred and ex- 
tremely familiar in his manner to all ranks. 

Our hero was received most graciously^ 
kissed his majesty's hand, and returned suit* 
able thanks for his appointment to the 
'' Serena" frigate. As he was recently from 
Genoa, his majesty asked many questions con* 
coming the siege, talked of Lord Keith's 
services, but spoke with entlmsiasm of Lord 
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Nelson, whom he styled the first naval com- 
mander m the world. Whilst^passing encomi- 
ums on the English Admiral, the Queen, with 
several ladies, and amongst them the Princess 
of Sorento, entered the saloon. 

Queen Caroline could never have been ac- 
counted a handsome woman, she was both 
masculine in person and in mind ; it is said 
that Lady Hamilton once boxed her ears or gave 
her a slap in the face ; all that we can say to 
this is, that her Ladyship was extremely rude 
and bold withal. 

Captain De Courcy was a .favourite with the 
Neapolitan Queen, who was much more ac- 
cessible and familiar with her Court, and pre- 
served much less etiquette than existed in 
any other court in Europe.* 

Having kissed the Queen's hand, her 
majesty remarked, '^ that he looked not so 
well, as when last in Naples," and graciously 



•All writers agree that the Neapolitan Court was the most dis- 
solute in Eorope, and that a fioense and freedom ezistad alto- 
gether without paralleL 
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mqairedy '' if lie had suffered from any wounde 
-duimg' the siege of Genoa." 

^^Noj jour Majesty, I wafi fortunate to 
esoape.*' 

" Well, that's very strange," said the Queen, 
turning to the Princess of Sorento, who had 
approached whilst the king and hifi minister 
where earnestly conversing at a window. 

^ I thought, Princess," continued the Queen, 
'^you said, this morning, that Captain De 
Gourey had heen seriously wounded, and con- 
fined to his cabin during the voyage from 
Genoa here ?" 

Olarina Obruzza, Princess of Sorento, with 
a very peculiar smile, looking our hero in the 
face, said, '^ And was not that the case, Signer 
Capitano." 

Thus appealed to, and before the Queen, 
Hugh De Courcy could only say, " I would 
not dream, your majesty, of contradicting so 
fair an accuser ; I did suffer, your majesty, 
from a wound or two, but not received in your 
gracious majesty's service." 
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** Ah, now I can guess," said the Queen, 
who was very fond of all amorous stories and 
affairs of gallantry, so at least historians say. 
*' Some love affair, no doubt. Captain De 
Courcy found his time pass pleasantly enough 
amongst the fair dames of Genoa ; and that 
city, I am told, is not the safest in the world 
for gallants getting entangled in the meshes of 
Cupid." 

*' I can assure your majesty," said our hero, 
with a flush on his cheek, catching a very arch 
smile on the features of the Princess, " that 
the wounds I received were in self defence, 
and — " our hero hesitated, for he instantly 
recollected that if he said any more he would 
involve himself in a worse entanglement; 
but, before the Queen could request him 
to continue, he was fortunately relieved by the 
King hastily approaching, with Sir John Acton. 
De Courcy and the ladies immediately fell back, 
whilst his Majesty and Sir John engaged the 
Queen in earnest conversation. 

" Now confess, Captain De Courcy," said 
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the Princess, gently tapping onr hero on the 
arm with her fan, without which no Neapolitan 
female stirs. " Now confess, his Majesty has 
just saved yon from getting into, what shall I 
call it — a dilemma f 

"And why, fair Lady," said Hugh De 
Gouroy, " should you suppose I was in a 
dilemma ? really I begin to think that mole- 
hills are magnified into mountains here in 
Naples." 

" Oh, then you admit, most gallant Captain, 
that there is or was a mole-hill. I am afraid 
you found the hearts of the fair maidens of 
Genoa made of more impenetrable materials, 
than our Neapolitan belles — was not that the 
case?" 

" Upon my word. Princess," returned our 
hero, Texed at finding his Genoese adventure, 
thou{^ distorted, apparently so well known in 
Naples. 

" Upon my word. Princess, some one seema 
to have taken considerable pains to diculate a 
very distorted account of a veiy simple afiieur. 
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and one I should think of so common an 
occurrence as little likely to excite the 
curiosity of an Italian." 

" Oh, but you forget," said the Princess, 
with a yery bewitdhing smila, " that though 
the circumstance of a cavalero being the sport 
of a fair lady's caprice is nothing uncommon, 
yet, happening to the gay and gallant Captain 
De Courcy, who has hitherto heen so irresis- 
tible amongst my fair compatriots, it has 
•created such a sensation, that really since 
we heard of your adventure, we have all been 
dying with curiosity to know the real truth of 
the case. So now, do confess, and relieve, at 
least, my curiosity," and the beautiful eyes of 
Clarina Obruzza were fixed upon his, with 
such a beseeching and captivating expression, 
that our hero confessed to himself that the 
Brincess was very beautiful, and a very danger- 
ous person for a lover smarting under dis- 
appomtment, to encountei ; especially as he 
well knew that the Princess had a decided 
partiality for him, not only from gratitude, but 
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from personal inclination. What our hero 
said or related concerning his adventures in 
Genoa we know not, but we know that they 
retired to one of the windows of the magnificent 
saloon, which Enjoyed a glorious view of the 
bay, and remained some time in earnest con- 
versation, the other ladies chatting in another, 
whilst the Queen and King engaged Sir John 
Acton in serious conversation. 

This ended, his Majesty and Sir John left 
the saloon, and the Queen approached the 
window where the Princess and Captain De 
Courcy were conversing. 

" There' is a service for you to perform, 
Captain De Courcy," said the Queen, " before 
you sail for England, that will, I make no 
doubt, be agreeable to you. His Majesty has 
determined to remove with the court to 
Palermo, and he has selected the '* Serena" 
frigate to be got ready for our reception. You 
vdll hear the reason for this somewhat sudden 
move from Sir John." 

" Your Majesty confers upon me a most 
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gracious mark of favour," cried De Oourcy> 
certainly gratified by the royal intention ; 
" and I shall, at once, see that every thing be 
ready for your majesties' embarkation." 

" It appears," continued the Queen, " that 
his Majesty was inclined to bestow the com- 
mand of the " Vesuvius" upon Lieutenant 
Baracco, but your lieutenant has petitioned for 
the post of first lieutenant of the " Serena," 
preferring to be tinder your control, to com- 
manding the brig ; his majesty, therefore, 
granted his request, thinking, of course, you 
would be pleased to have all your former ^ 
officers from your old ship commissioned to 
your new." 

Though somewhat surprised at this pro- 
ceeding of Lieutenant Baracco, Captain De 
Courcy at once said, ^^ he felt highly pleased 
at his majesty's gracious condesceusion, that 
he had*a great partiality for his officers and re- 
joiced to have them again under his com- 
mand." 

^' I am happy," added Queen Caroline, in a 
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low voice^ and wilh a veiy meaning look, ^ to 
see you and our channing cousin such Mends. 
You aie one of fortune's favourites, Captain 
De Oo™^.- -a th, Qi«n U««d hi, 
shoulder with her £eui, smiling most facetiously; 
" I need not say, * take fortune when she 
smiles/ ** 

Hugh De Oourcy coloured to the temples, 
but bowed low; and then, with a few words 
addressed to the Princess, who, after the 
Queen's departure, called his attention to her, 
he retired, with abundant motives for serious 
reflection. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



It was night, all Naples was illuminated; 
the Toledo, the Chiaga were a blaze of every 
variety of coloured lamps; the ships in the 
harbour were brilliantly lighted up ; the land 
was covered with the gay, pleasure-seeking 
Neapolitans. The lovely bay was alive with 
boats, also filled with a. gay thiong. There 
was a ball at the Villa Beale, and festivities of 
all kinds in mansions of the petty nobles, in 
the houses of the citizens ; the very Lazzaroni, 
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ragged, half-naked, were eating and drinking, 
and making love; for, after all, the Lazzaroni of 
Naples are a very important xart of its popu- 
lation-whetherTor sedition, riot and plunder, 
or defending their beautiful city; for, positively, 
during the French invasion, the Lazzaroni were 
the only fighting subjects of his Majesty of 
the Two Sicilies. 

It was the night of the Festa. di Santa 
Maria Predi Grotto ; Napoli was, as we stated, 
in a delirium of pleasure. It appeared impos- 
sible that any one not stretched upon a death 
couch, should think of anything but enjoy- 
ment. The moon, that useful luminary to all 
romance writers, stood high in the heavens^ 
silvering with her light the smoke of 
Vesuvius ; from the open windows of the villas, 
lights gleamed out, putting the mild moon- 
beams, that shone so pleasantly upon the vine^ 
covered verandahs, to the blush, that artifix^ial 
light should be pre&rred to her chaste illumin- 
ation. The broad-leafed palm-tree nestled ia 
the soft breath of the night breeze. All was 
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loYely, and yet amid the luzories of nature, 
and the luxuries of art, man \9as restless still. 
We must beg our readers to foUo^j with us 
the footsteps of a man of the middle height, 
wrapt, even on such a night, when the breeze 
would not have ruffled an infant's curls, in an 
immense dark mantle, and his head covered 
with a slouched beaver, the mantle held close 
up to his face, leaving only a pair of dark eyes 
visible. This sombre, and certainfy not 
pleasure-seeking stranger, passed at a quick 
pace through the well-lighted thoroughfares, 
and avoiding all intercourse or word with the 
gay revellers, plunged into one of the numer- 
ous narrow streets at the back of the Toledo, 
and traversing two or three of these thin, de- 
serted thoroughfares, dived beneath a low dark 
arch, and paused before a door-way ; but a 
very faint light entered this arched passage; 
the stranger, groping over the door, found the 
handle of a bell ; for though this house was in 
an obscure part of the city, it nevertheless, 
some years back, was a house of no mean 
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appearance ; the lapse of years had rendered 
this quarter of the city no longer a desirable 
one; the wealthy civilians that owned the 
houses moved elsewhere, and the houses be- 
came the abodes of the poorer class. 

Presently a slide in the door was pushed 
back, and a man's face, and that not a very 
prepossessing one, shewed itself at the aperture 
the light of a lamp he held in his hand, flash- 
ing in the eyes of the stranger. 

^^ Tour number/' said the man at the slide, 
in a gruff voice. 

** Five hundred and one," returned the 
stranger without* 

** Benissimo," returned he within, and back 
went the slide ; heavy bolts were drawn, the 
key turned in the lock, and the door opened ; 
but there was no light, all was dark within the 
door. 

" What number here ?" enquired the same 
voice. " One less," returned the stranger. 
" Benissimo," again exclaimed the man 
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who had opened the door, and suddenly shift- 
ing a dark lantern, the passage or hall became 
illuminated. 

The man who let the stranger in was 
attired in the every-daj costume of aNeapolitan 
citizen of the lower class ; having bolted and 
locked the entrance door, he led the way with- 
out a word along the passage, till he came to 
another door, against which he knocked, five 
distinct blows, one after the other, and then, 
after a slight pause, a single blow, and the 
door fell back. There was no one to be seen ; 
but the muffled stranger beheld a staircase, 
lighted by a solitary lamp ; he walked on and 
mounted the stairs, his guide remaining be- 
hind, and the door closing of itself. On gain- 
ing the top of the flight of stairs, he reached 
a landing place — seated on a chair, with a 
table beside it, was a man dressed in a mantle, 
with a mask on his face, and on the table were 
a brace of pistols, and a sabre, and near them 
an open book, with pen and ink beside it 

The man in the mask took up a pistol, and» 
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cockiiig it, as the stranger gained Ae landing 
place, pointed it at him, saying, ^* Write your 
number," pointing with his pistol to the book. 

The stranger, without shewing any surprise, 
took the pen, dipped it in the ink, and wrote 
nnder several other nnmbers on the same page 
— 500 and one — ^the fire hondred in figures, 
the one in letters. '^ Benissimo,** cried the 
man in the mask, laying down the pistol. 

The stranger passed on inio an ante- 
diamber, hgfated by a lamp, a long table in 
the middle, covered with mantles — the stranger 
•took off his, and threw it amongst them ; be- 
neath the mantle, the stranger s attire appeared 
that of a naval officer in the Neapolitan service ; 
and light flashing on his features, revealed 
those of Guiseppe Baraeco, first lieutenant of 
the new frigate " Serene." 

The soond of voices, from an iimer room, 
fell at times plainly on the ear, as Lieutenant 
Baraeco approached a door, and, throwing it 
open, odtered without any hesitation of man- 
ner, a long and Idfy saloon ; it was but in- 
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differently lighted^ by two brass lamps that 
stood on a long table in the middle of the 
saloon, covered with a green faded cloth. 
AloD^ this table were seated about twenty 
indiyidaals ; at tha bead of the table sat a 
well-dressed, handsome man, of about six or 
eight and thirty; at the foot, leaning his 
elbows on tlaor tablo> and hia head restimg on 
his clasped hands^ sat no less a personagie than 
one of the common Lazzaroni of Naples, half 
naked, bare«-footed and bareUegged^ with his 
long matted hair hanging down to Ida shoul- 
ders ; hia bre^t sunburnt, to the colour of ma- 
hogany, and hairy as a camel's back, was quite 
bare; there he sat, eyeing the other well-- 
dressed personages on; each side of him, tv&th 
a (juiet, coc^posed look — he did not even turn 
his hefui aa the Lieutenant entered the saloon. 

The other pecspnagesi looked up, and one, 
near the bead of the table,, mdde room for the 
new 43omer beside hitn.^ 

The taible^ we foi^ot to mention, was <coyered 
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with letters and papers, and imting materials ; 
but neither wine nor food^ of any kind, were 
to be seen. 

The persons assembled in this room were 
members of a secret society termed '^ Caracci- 
oli." Their object was to re-establish de- 
mocracy combined with a detestable system of 
Socialism, precisely similar to a society at 
this moment existing in France, called the 
<< Marianne." 

This society was to be supported by anarchy 
and bloodshed. Its confederates were bound 
by the most solemn vows of fidelity and secresy. 
All relations in life were to be sacrificed to 
its interests. 

Those who belonged to this society were, of 
course, rank revolutionists, and of the same 
party that drew within its net the unfortunate 
Prince Caraccioli. They first sought the res- 
toration of the Parthenopean Republic — ;this 
was their first object — the next, the destruc- 
tion of the Boyal family and the high nobles, 
and the massacre of every Austrian in Italy — 
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this last resolution we can scarcely blame an 
Italian for entertaining, so execrable and so 
horrible has been the power of Austria, so 
treacherous and detestable her rule. 

The murder of Jean Pebij, Benneci, and 
Bobergiot, by order of the Emperor of Austria 
(Francis), jiist previous to this meeting, had 
roused and increased the feeling existing 
against Austria and kingly rule — for amongst 
the members of this secret society were two 
Frenchmen, cousins of Jean Debry. This 
barbarous murder of three French gentlemen, 
who were in a manner sacred under the cha« 
racter of ambassadors, as we said, excited feel- 
ings of vengeance ; they were assassinated by 
Austrian Hussars, after leaving Rastadt. 

This foul deed excited the indignation of 
Europe, for all their papers were seized. 
Austria, as usual, made a miserable attempt 
•at justification, saying that the assassination 
was committed by the Hussars themselves; 
that they had only orders to seize the papers. 
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But, in point of fact, these papers were as sa- 
cred as the persons of the assassinated. 

Another member of this secret society waa 
a Frenchman of the name of Oondoc ; he was 
a nephew of the Monsieur Gondoc, whose 
wife, a Tery beautiful Englishwoman, was 
purposely placed in the way of the King of 
Naples, so that her charms might alienate 
Ferdinand £rom his Queen. Bat the Queen 
4kow«ed the plot, and forthwith banished 
Monsieur and Madame Goudoc. 

An intense hatred to Ferdinand's Queen 
Caroline existed in the breasts of all the c<m- 
federates, and a determination to destroy Hie 
latter, by any means, unir^'saUy prevailed 
amongst the members, which at this time 
consisted of 500 and one — Guiseppe Baracco 
being the very last member admitted and 
sworn. 

They had several places of meeting, and 
pretty much the same forms were vsed for 
obtiuaing admittuice. Any spy^ thinking to 
obtain an entrance into the chamber of con- 
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ference, by accidentally acquiring the know- 
ledge of a number, was sure to be detected, 
from the simple precautions adopted. If 
a spy contrived to pass the first door by giving 
the right number to the man who answered 
the bell, he would be sure to fall a victim; 
for more than a dozen armed men were located 
in a chamber adjoining the hall, listening to 
the answer of the conspirator, who remains in 
darkness. Again, on the stairs, the man with 
the pistol would instantly shoot the person who 
wrote the presented number altogether in 
figures ; whilst each night of meeting the rules 
were changed, and the whole five hundred 
carefully made acquainted with the change, for 
sometimes only six or eight might attend, 
sometimes an hundred — then again, every 
member was known personally one to the 
other. This was essential. 

The Lazzaroni sitting at the foot of the 
table was a remarkable personage in his way : 
he was a modem Massaniello, but only in one 
signification — his great power over his tribe ; 
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his name was Marco Campobello, his aim was 
liberty and equality, and he represented two 
thousand of his caste, ready when wanted, to 
use their knives upon the aristocracy of Naples. 

Our readers may rationally enquire what 
was Lieutenant Baracco's inducement in 
joining this desperate and dangerous society 
of Democrats of the worst sort ? 

Disappointed hopes in the first place; hatred* 
to the government; and double hatred to 
Hugh De Courcy. 

Guiseppe Baracco was of an old, impover- 
ished, Calabrian family; his father, a noble, 
but degraded, whose title and property were 
abolished and confiscated, and himself ban- 
ished for high treason ; he died in France, 
supported by his wife, who was a Neapohtan 
lady of good family, and who, through the in- 
terest of her own family, was permitted to re- 
tain a very small estate in the vicinity of 
Castlemare, provided she refrained from follow- 
ing her husband into exile. 

She therefore remained in Naples, and at 
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an early age placed her son in the navy, hoping 
that his services, as he advanced in years,' would 
neutralise the treason of his father. She died, 
however, shortly after her husband, and at 
the time when young Baracco was third lieu- 
tenant of a frigate in which Hugh De Oourcy 
was a midshipman. 

Even as a midshipman, De Courcy distin- 
guished himself, and in boarding a French ship, 
from which Baracco was driven back slightly 
wounded, the young midshipman, by his 
courage and his gallantry, (the captain and two 
lieutenants being carried below, desperately 
wounded), so encouraged the men, about to 
strike their colours, that they followed him 
again upon the Frenchman's deck, and after a 
terrible conflict, forced them to strike their 
flag. 

This splendid action, and the taking of a 
ship of superior force, when the Captain and 
the two first lieutenants were desperately 
wounded, and the third lieutenant beaten back, 
created the liveliest feeling of enthusiasm for 
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the young midshipman, the protege of the 
Queens Minister Acton, in the Neapolitan 
court The King made him at once (a most 
unusual proceeding, though he had passed his 
time), second lieutenant of the *' Marie 
Caroline," the name of the frigate, the preri- 
ous second lieutenant having died of his 
wounds. Now, by right, Guis^pe Baracco 
was entitled to this step, but the name he 
bore was against him — liis father's treason was 
not forgottao. 

This laid the foundation of all the errors of 
Guiseppe Baracco's after-life ; from that hour 
he nourished an intense hatred to young De 
Gourcy, which he so disguised as to cause our 
hero to regard him as a ^cere friend. 

When De Courcy obtained the command of 
the " Vesuvius," he never ceased his exertions 
till he got Sir John Acton to appoint BaiBcco 
his first lieutenant ; nevertheless, Guiseppe 
Baracco secretly vowed that one day or imother 
he would remove Hugh De Courcy from his 
path. Before quitting Naples f<»r Genoa, 
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Baracco joined the society of the Caraccioli, 
80 they styled themselves, " as avengers of 
that certainly cruelly murdered prince." 

At the sieige of Genoa, when left behind 
on the quay, in the attack upon the " Prima," 
galley, Baracco was the most eager in spreading 
the report that his captain was shot dead whilst 
fighting on the mole, and consequently he as- 
sumed the command of the brig ; he did not 
believe this to be the fact himself, but he 
hoped it, and thought he might succeed to the 
command on the return of the brig to Naples. 
But it was soon ascertained by the fleet that 
De Courcy s body was not amongst the dead, 
neither was he a prisoner — this surprised all ; 
and Baracco began to have hopes that he was 
positively drowned, and his body washed out 
to sea. 

But from this pleasing dream he was 
awakened by a boat from the enemy with a 
flag of truce; this was the message from 
Massena, that Captain De Courcy was alive 
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and well, and that an exchange of prisoners 
would be agreed to. 

Thus vanished Lieutenant Baracco*s dream 
of retaining the command of the " Vesuvius." 
After the surrender of Genoa, Lieutenant 
Baracco enjoyed with his commander the 
hospitality of the Signer Garetti. He very 
soon perceived the state of affairs between 
Mary Wharton and his commander ; and also 
he discovered that the Count de Spinola was 
a disappointed lover. Bnracco and Spinola 
were both Italians; Hugh De Courcy an 
Englishman ; Baracco easily insinuated him- 
self into the confidence of the count; two 
men of similiar tastes and habits — for Baracco 
in secret was a bad and vicious man — soon 
came to understand one and other ; and, finally^ 
Baracco became the confidant of the Count, 
and the two not only plotted Hugh De Courcy s 
separation from Mary Wharton, but Baracco 
even agreed to lure him ashore, under a false 
pretence of his mistress's infidelity, whilst 
Spinola placed hired assassins in ambush to 
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take his ]ife. The Signora Garetti's attendant, 
Juliette, being their agent in this affair, 
and cunningly devising the plot to deceive De 
Courcy. 

Even if the scheme failed in convincing him 
of his mistress's infidelity, his life would be 
sacrificed by the assassins' daggers — it was an 
Italian's refinement of revenge, to probe his 
rival's heart first, by proving to him diat another 
was preferred by his ladye love — to himself, 
and then complete the treachery by slaying 
him — ^but in the most important point they 
failed, for De Courcy nearly slew the count, 
and killed one of the assassins. 

Lieutenant Baracco, though furious at the 
failure of his dastardly treachery in its most 
important point, consoled himself with there- 
flection that he had crushed our hero's happi^ 
ness, apparently for ever. The order to weigh 
anchor and sail for Naples, at once released 
him from all fear of a discovery which at first 
terrified him. 

On reaching Naples, the very first thing 
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BariKMK) did, was to write an anonymous letter 
to the Princess of Sorento, stating all that 
had ocenrred in Genoa, but disguising the 
name and country of Mary Wharton, merely 
saying, ** that De Gourcy had became passion- 
, ately enamoured of a lady in Genoa, who had 
jilted him, and that, in his rage, he had slain 
the lady's real lover, and * narrowly escaped 
assassination from braves, hired by the slain 
lover's relations, or perhaps the lady herself." 
This information was conveyed to the 
Princess, for the express purpose of poisoning 
her mind against De Gourcy ; for it was very 
well known in the gay world of Naples, that 
the fair Princess was quite inclined to bestow 
herself and fortune upon her deUverer from 
captivity, and that even the King and Queen 
consented to this union, so great a favorite was 
the commander of the "Vesuvius." This 
information certainly piqued the Princess, and 
to mortify De Gourcy, she spread the report 
amongst the ladies of the court, and even told 
the Queen ; but the consort of Ferdinand only 
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lauglidd, saying, ^^ I do not beliave a word of 
this story. Captain Da Courcy is not at all a 
likely man to love, and sue for a lady s love, 
and be rejected. I will find the truth out." 

Lest our readers may think we deal very 
ii^^tly with Queen ( *aroline of Naples and her 
court, we will quote a French writer's opinion 
of the Queen, her court, and the Neapolitans 
in general, at this period. 

He first declares the Court of Naples 
pre-eminent for depravity and profligacy, the 
ruling spirit of it being the Queen, the sister 
of the hapless Marie Antoinette, but endowed 
with none of her virtues ; he then continues 
as follows : — 

" Quant au peuple, les vices le plus honteux 
ferment la base de son caractere, de le 
meures et de le usages grossierete, paresse, 
dissimulation, mutinerie, ferocite lachet6 de 
moindre danger nulle foi, nulle probite la 
debauche, le plus infame, &c., &c. 

" Le plus grande liberie regno dans cette 
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comt6 et cette ville et les femmes y sont moins 
reserve que partout ailleurs.*' 

We now return, after this brief explanation 
of the passt, to the chamber where the secret 
society of the '' Garaccioli" were assembled 
on the night of the Festa de Santa Maria 
de Predi Grotto. 
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